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I 

OUR  BIRTHRIGHT  OR  A  MESS  OF  POTTAGE  ? 

The  Princeton  Classical  Conference  in  June  was  an  appeal 
to  the  facts  of  educational  experience  and  a  vigorous  call 
to  do  our  duty  in  the  light  of  that  experience.  Never  before 
in  the  history  of  our  country  has  so  varied  and  powerful  a 
presentation  been  made  of  the  true  claims  and  meaning  of 
classical  studies  in  our  education.  It  was  remarkable  that 
at  a  time  when  the  thought  of  the  country  was  absorbed  in 
the  world  war — a  time  when  other  questions  naturally  sink 
out  of  sight — the  proceedings  at  this  meeting  aroused  such 
intense  and  wide-spread  interest.  Newspapers  in  all  parts 
of  the  land  gave  some  report  of  the  proceedings  and  gen¬ 
erally  added  their  editorial  approval.  Both  the  little 
pamphlet  distributed  at  the  meeting  and  Senator  Lodge’s 
closing  address  had  to  be  reprinted  in  special  editions.  The 
statements  of  some  three  hundred  eminent  Americans,  most 
of  them  representing  the  practical  walks  of  life,  have  now 
been  printed  in  a  volume^  with  the  addresses  at  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  and  a  full  statistical  statement.  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  cabinet  officers,  senators,  representatives  of 
the  business  w'orld  in  manufacturing,  railways,  banking, 
insurance,  publishing,  and  other  fields,  leaders  in  the  law, 
medicine,  engineering,  the  physical  and  natural  sciences, 
editors  and  journalists,  students  of  modern  literature,  his- 
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torians,  economists,  and  others,  including  many  of  the  first 
names  in  our  land,  combine  to  give  their  testimony  as  to 
the  necessary  value  of  the  classics  in  our  liberal  education. 
The  educational  records  have  also  been  searched,  and  it 
appears  clearly  that,  no  matter  how  well  or  poorly  the  classics 
are  supposed  to  be  taught,  the  classically  trained  students  de¬ 
cidedly  surpass  the  non-classically  trained  students  in  their 
school  and  college  studies  generally.  Here  are  some  hard 
facts  which  can  not  be  explained  away.  They  are  extremely 
practical  elements  which  must  be  taken  into  account  when 
constructing  any  plan  of  American  liberal  education.  To 
ignore  them  is  unsafe;  to  deny  them  is  impossible. 

The  Conference  was  called  into  existence,  first,  as  a  pro¬ 
test  against  recent  unfair  attacks  on  the  classics.  If  this 
was  all  the  Conference  meant,  it  was  not  of  more  than  pass¬ 
ing  importance.  This,  however,  was  not  its  main  purpose. 
Nor  was  it  called  to  oppose  vocational  education  or  modern 
studies.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  expressly  and  positively 
friendly  to  them — notably  so  to  science  and  modern  litera¬ 
ture.  But  neither  passing  attacks  nor  supposed  rivalry  of 
other  studies  gave  the  Conference  its  remarkable  meaning. 
It  was  largely  the  proposed  creation  of  the  so-called  modern 
school,  from  which  the  study  of  the  classics  was  to  be  defi¬ 
nitely  excluded,  and  the  wide  publication  and  dissemination 
by  the  General  Education  Board  of  documents  exclusively 
on  one  side  of  the  question,  which  helped  to  give  the  matter 
another  and  more  important  aspect.  Not  that  any  one  has 
the  right  to  object  to  the  creation  of  the  proposed  modern 
school — that  is  not  the  question.  The  objection  is  to  pre¬ 
judging  the  case  by  establishing  the  so-called  modern  school 
without  also  establishing  another  school  of  the  other  type 
with  equal  resources  and  equal  friendliness  of  control,  so 
that  both  kinds  of  education  may  be  tested  in  a  really  sci¬ 
entific  manner  and  on  equal  terms.  By  shutting  the  door 
to  the  establishment  of  this  other  school,  it  is  impossible  to 
sustain  the  claim  to  impartiality  on  questions  of  educational 
theory,  and  it  is  also  impossible  to  have  a  scientific  basis 
on  which  to  test  comparatively  the  expected  results  of  the 
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modern  school.  Let  the  General  Education  Board  once 
establish  another  school  in  which  the  classics  and  mathe¬ 
matics  shall  be  fully  recognized,  and  the  school  conducted 
by  those  who  believe  in  it,  and  also  publish  literature  on  more 
than  one  side  of  the  question,  and  refrain  from  publishing 
any  statistical  material  which  can  not  be  proved  to  be  accu¬ 
rate — then  criticism  would  vanish. 

The  Princeton  Conference  was  not,  however,  a  mere 
rally  of  friends  of  the  classics,  nor  an  attack  on  anybody.  In 
fact,  professors  and  teachers  of  the  classics  were  excluded 
from  the  program.  It  was  a  rally  of  the  friends  of  the 
unity  of  our  higher  knowledge ;  of  men  and  women  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  best  liberal  education  must  contain  classics 
and  modern  literature,  mathematics  and  science,  and  history 
and  philosophy,  as  central  fundamental  studies.  They  be¬ 
lieve  the  experience  of  the  modern  world  shows  that  this 
type  of  education  must  be  vigorously  sustained  unless  our 
higher  education  is  to  sink,  our  professional  and  technical 
training  to  lose  their  sustaining  standards,  and  the  higher 
intelligence  of  the  nation  to  be  weakened.  It  protests 
against  all  intellectual  slackers  and  all  want  of  preparedness 
in  an  education  which  ought  to  be  based  on  the  ideas  of 
discipline  and  duty,  and  it  appeals  directly  to  those  primal 
convictions  of  the  American  people  which  are  once  more 
waking  into  new  vigor  as  the  sole  hope  of  our  nation  at  a 
time  when  the  grim  realities  of  the  world  war  are  more  and 
more  forced  upon  our  attention.  It  is  a  challenge  to  the 
easy-going  view  of  life,  to  the  slouching  go-as-you-please 
type  of  student,  and  a  clamorous  call  for  an  educational 
training  founded  on  the  best  educational  standards. 

It  is  no  wonder  the  Conference  awakened  an  alert  response 
all  over*  the  land.  The  time  for  letting  the  organization  of 
studies  slide  by  the  board  is  over,  and  the  time  for  the  new 
construction  is  close  at  hand.  The  things  of  deepest  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  value  are  revealed  anew,  as  in  a  flash,  as 
the  one  true  foundation  for  the  best  liberal  education. 
This  winter  will  be  a  time  of  serious  pondering  in  all  edu¬ 
cational  circles. 
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The  war  has  much  to  do  with  this.  If  our  object  in  the  ^ 

United  States  is  merely  to  become  practically  efficient  as  i 

Germany  now  is,  without  the  guiding  control  of  higher  | 

truths,  then  we  need  not  waste  much  time  on  having  any  | 

kind  of  liberal  education,  for  there  will  be  little  of  it  left  to  | 

save.  An  autocracy  can  best  manage  to  get  along  with  ' 

inordinate  practical  efficiency  as  its  god,  but  a  democracy  j| 

has  no  such  center  of  authority  by  which  to  organize  prac-  | 

tical  efficiency.  Unless  our  democracy  can  raise  from  its  I 

own  sons  of  the  people  those  who  are  to  be  its  highly  trained  | 

guides,  acting  under  the  unifying  impulse  of  a  common  en- 
lightenment,  there  is  no  power  left  to  save  our  land  from 
intellectual  inferiority  or  to  control  practical  efficiency  by 
higher  instincts.  The  way  must  be  open  for  every  boy  and  J 

girl  of  high  capacity  from  the  bottom  round  of  the  ladder  to  i. 

the  very  top.  Otherwise,  we  shall  not  have  our  continuous  j 

supply  of  leaders  coming  to  the  top,  and  we  shall  not  have  | 

leaders  who  are  really  conscious  of  the  needs  of  the  people.  1 

Liberal  education,  in  that  event,  would  become  a  fad  or  f 
possession  of  an  isolated  class  and  not  the  true  representative 
of  the  combined  ability  of  all  of  the  best-trained  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  people.  There  is  no  securing  this  result,  jj 
and  with  it  the  standards  of  public  enlightenment,  without 
a  definite  and  vigorous  training  in  higher  education,  and  5 
there  is  no  system  of  higher  education  which  can  be  con-  j 
structed  if  the  plain  lessons  of  experience  are  disregarded  in  | 
favor  of  the  fads  and  follies  of  professional  reformers  who  f 
mistake  discontent  with  the  past  for  discovery  of  the  future.  i 

Time  is  the  test  of  many  things,  and  among  the  many  things  I 

which  time  tests  most  truly  is  the  value  of  different  studies.  |i 
It  is  the  verdict  of  the  best  modern  minds  that  mathematics  j 

and  science,  for  example,  are  invaluable  elements  in  modern  | 

liberal  training.  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  historical 
and  political  studies.  And  if  we  take  the  trouble  to  examine  | 

the  record  of  facts,  we  shall  find  the  same  is  true  in  regard  | 

to  the  necessity  of  classical  studies,  especially  on  the  side  of  | 
language  and  literature  in  higher  education.  There  is 
nothing  dramatic  or  exciting,  perhaps,  in  these  elemental 
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truths.  They  are  very  simple,  and  as  indestructible  as  they 
are  simple,  because  they  belong  to  the  intelligent  experience 
at  the  foundation  of  all  education.  This  is  why,  especially 
just  now  when  war  is  calling  us  all  to  training,  self-denial, 
and  obedience  to  duty,  these  primal  truths  shine  again  in  a 
new  light.  They  are  the  one  hope  of  our  higher  education 
and  our  salvation  from  the  destruction  of  that  education, 
either  by  substituting  the  selfish  standards  of  commercialism 
or  the  weakening  allurements  of  pleasure  and  interest.  Duty 
is  not  always  “interesting.” 

It  is  certain  that  the  world  war  will  leave  America,  like 
the  rest  of  the  world,  very  different  from  what  it  was.  It  is 
true  that  our  country  is  only  partly  stirred  as  yet,  but  it  is 
being  stirred  more  and  more  in  the  right  direction.  The 
knowledge  that  millions  of  our  young  men  are  down  on  the 
list  as  possible  soldiers,  and  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
them  are  already  in  training,  with  hundreds  of  thousands 
more  to  follow,  the  self-imposed  industry  of  our  women  in 
war  work  and  the  prospective  training  of  our  whole  nation 
under  the  pressure  of  necessity  to  more  self-denying  living, 
are  daily  impressing  their  lessons  on  us  more  sharply.  The 
worship  of  practical  efficiency,  carried  by  Germany  to  such 
frightful  results  by  means  of  “science  in  the  service  of  death,” 
is  making  clearer  every  day  the  truth  that  practical  efficiency 
must  be  controlled  for  beneficent  ends,  if  it  is  to  be  safe  for 
democracy  to  have  it.  We  are  beginning  to  believe  again 
that  the  discipline  of  mind  and  heart  by  means  of  the  studies 
which  experience  approves  is  the  noblest  intellectual  train¬ 
ing  for  every  one  who  cares  for  truth  and  freedom.  The 
rigor  of  mathematics,  the  exactness  and  refinement  of  the 
classics,  the  lessons  of  history,  the  laws  of  science,  and  the 
visions  of  philosophy  are  again  appearing  as  elements  which 
are  needed  if  America  is  to  have  the  service  of  the  best- 
trained  minds  and  is  not  to  sink  into  a  state  of  provincial 
mediocre  dependence  in  things  intellectual.  Think  of  the 
present  confusion  of  our  education  in  colleges  and  schools 
alike!  How  few  school  superintendents  and  school  officers 
know  the  history  of  education  or  its  meaning,  or  the  meaning 
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of  their  educational  responsibility.  It  is  the  time  to  retire  all 
politicians  from  school  boards  and  superintendencies.  It  is 
the  time  to  banish  politicians  from  control  of  the  destinies 
of  universities  and  colleges.  It  is  time  to  read  the  history 
and  meaning  of  education  by  the  lamp  of  experience.  If 
this  is  done,  the  new  construction  of  our  education  will  be 
based  on  the  ideas  of  discipline  and  duty  and  on  using  with 
skill  and  vigor  the  few  fundamental  studies  of  most  general 
value  for  training  the  human  mind  to  its  highest  power. 
This  is  the  one  true  “efficiency,”  the  one  hope  of  both  safety 
and  progress — and  it  means  a  great  shaking  up  in  educa¬ 
tional  circles.  It  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  that  it  means 
that  from  now  on  American  higher  education,  and  lower 
education  also,  shall  be  guided  solely  by  educational  stand¬ 
ards,  without  reference  to  passing  whims  or  fancies  which 
from  time  to  time  titillate  but  do  not  develop  the  human 
mind. 

Andrew  F.  West 

Princeton  University 
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THE  PASSING  OF  THE  CLASSICS 

FORESHADOWED  BY  MR.  H.  G.  WELLS,  PRESIDENT-EMERITUS 
ELIOT,  AND  PRESIDENT  BUTLER 

In  the  September  number  of  the  Educational  Review, 
President  Butler  prophesies  that  it  will  soon  be  as  rare  a 
thing  for  a  student  in  the  university  to  have  a  knowledge  of 
Greek  as  it  is  now  for  a  student  to  read  Hebrew,  and  that 
the  same  thing  will  be  true  of  Latin  as  well  in  the  not  dis¬ 
tant  future.  This  prophecy  does  not  come  from  one  who  is 
hostile  to  the  humanities,  or  ignorant  of  the  value  and  scope 
of  classical  studies.  On  the  contrary,  one  could  not  desire 
to  see  the  argument  for  these  studies  better  put  in  brief 
form  than  in  the  following  passage  quoted  from  the  printed 
Report  of  the  President  of  Columbia  University  to  its  Trus 
tees  for  the  year  1916. 

“The  decline  in  the  number  of  those  American  students 
who  study  Greek  and  Latin  and  who  have  a  reasonable 
familiarity  with  the  history  and  literature  of  Greece  and 
Rome  is  greatly  to  be  deplored.  No  educational  substitute 
for  Greek  and  Latin  has  ever  been  found  and  none  will  be 
found  so  long  as  our  present  civilization  endures,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  to  study  Greek  and  Latin  under  inspiring 
guidance  is  to  study  the  embryology  of  the  civilization 
which  we  call  European  and  American.  In  every  other 
field  of  inquiry  having  to  do  with  living  things,  the  study 
of  embryology  is  strongly  emphasized  and  highly  esteemed. 
What  is  now  attempted  all  over  this  country  is  to  bring 
youth  in  a  comprehension  of  a  civilization  which  has  historic 
and  easily  examined  roots,  without  revealing  to  them  the 
fact  and  often  without  understanding  the  fact  that  modem 
civilization  has  roots.  Phrase-making  and  vague  aspiration 
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for  the  improvement  of  other  people  unfortunately  are  now 
supposed  to  be  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  how  civilization  came  to  be  what  it  is.  It  so  happens 
that  in  the  embryonic  period  of  our  civilization  man’s 
intellectual  and  artistic  achievements  were  on  a  remark¬ 
able  scale  of  excellence.  These  achievements  rightly  be¬ 
came  the  standard  of  taste  and  of  judgment  for  those  gene¬ 
rations  and  centuries  that  followed.  When  we  turn  aside 
from  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  therefore,  we  not 
only  give  up  the  study  of  the  embryology  of  civilization, 
but  we  lose  the  advantage  that  comes  from  intimate  associa¬ 
tion  with  some  of  the  highest  forms  of  intellectual  achieve¬ 
ment.  Conditions  that  now  exist  lay  a  heavy  burden  on 
teachers  of  the  ancient  classics.  They  have  heretofore  been 
all  too  successful  in  concealing  from  their  pupils  the  real 
significance  and  importance  of  Greek  and  Latin  studies. 
Unless  Greek  and  Latin  studies  are  to  become  museum 
pieces,  those  who  teach  them  must  catch  and  transmit  more 
of  the  real  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  classics  than  they  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing.” 

The  spirit  of  this  passage  contrasts  strongly  with  that  of 
the  article  entitled  The  case  against  compulsory  Latin,  by 
President-Emeritus  Eliot  of  Harvard  University,  published 
last  March  in  the  Atlantic,  and  that  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  in 
the  April  Fortnightly  Magazine,  entitled  The  case  against 
the  classics.  Mr.  Wells  blusters  and  threatens.  Dr.  Eliot 
depreciates  the  ancient  civilizations  and  lays  stress  on  the 
bread-and-butter  argument,  while  President  Butler,  deplor¬ 
ing  the  passing  of  the  classics,  still  points  inexorably  to  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall  in  the  shape  of  the  statistics  of  the 
diminishing  number  of  students  who  choose  these  subjects 
freely.  Classical  scholars  and  teachers  must  read  with  very 
keen  interest  the  opinions  of  these  well-known  men,  two  of 
whom  have  long  been  leaders  in  educational  thought  and 
the  third  for  a  number  of  years  a  somewhat  explosive  critic 
of  the  manner  in  which  modern  youth  is  introduced  to  the 
problems  of  life. 

Mr.  Wells  writes  as  follows; 
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“These  Greek  monopolists  have  got  to  get  their  trade  and 
their  prejudices  and  privileges  out  of  the  way  of  our  sons 
and  our  people  and  our  public  services.  It  is  their  share  in 
the  sacrifice  of  these  creative  days.”  Mr.  Wells  says  that 
he  speaks  as  Paterfamilias  seeking  a  philosophical  education 
for  his  son  and,  secondly,  as  a  citizen  desirous  of  seeing  his 
English-speaking  race  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
one  great  unifying  mind,  finding  itself  in  expression.  The 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  his  son  and  his  great  English- 
speaking  race  he  finds  in  the  university  teaching  of  philos¬ 
ophy,  perpetually  cut  off  from  the  market-place  because  it 
is  reading  Greek,  thinking  badly  partly  in  Greek  and  partly 
in  English  with  a  partition  between,  and  writing  its  thoughts 
sloppily  and  confusedly  in  an  Anglo-Greek  jargon.  His  son, 
he  says,  has  learned  French  and  German  from  his  governess, 
so  that  there  will  be  no  danger  that  his  thinking  will  be 
harmed  by  any  Gallic  or  Teutonic  admixture  in  “his  vision 
of  the  world  or  himself — that  is,  in  English,” — I  quote  his 
father’s  ideal  for  him.  But  the  fact  that  in  the  universities 
there  is  still  teaching  of  Greek  literature  and  Greek  philos¬ 
ophy  is,  he  holds,  a  danger  threatening  his  son’s  thinking 
and  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  English-speaking  people  to  keep  them  from  find¬ 
ing  themselves  in  the  expression  of  one  great  unifying  mind. 
A  tribute  to  the  power  of  Greek  thought  is  unconsciously 
paid  by  Mr.  Wells  on  this  remarkable  page  of  writing 
against  the  study  of  it;  a  tribute  which  is  as  powerful  in 
its  way  as  are  the  words  of  President  Butler  already  quoted. 
The  writings  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  are  still  potent  enough 
to  keep  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  people  from  think¬ 
ing  as  one  great  unifying  mind ;  the  spell  of  the  Greek  genius 
is  greater  than  any  one  has  dared  to  assert  heretofore.  But 
Mr.  Wells  proves  too  much  for  his  own  argument  in  this 
article,  which  is  singularly  ill-considered  and  not  marked  by 
good  temper.  He  needs  only  to  be  quoted  in  his  own  words 
to  be  confuted  on  most  points,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
paper  consists  of  a  vigorous  use  of  the  argumentum  ad 
hominem  in  his  attack  on  Mr.  Livingstone’s  book.  In  his 
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recent  book  entitled  God  the  Invisible  King,  Mr.  Wells  com¬ 
ments  on  the  rare  beauty  of  the  close  of  Professor  Gilbert 
Murray’s  essay  on  Stoic  philosophy.  Now  Professor  Murray 
is  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  at  Oxford,  and  according  to  the 
indictment  of  university  Greek  teaching  just  cited,  he 
should  be  the  perfect  exemplar  of  the  sloppy  and  confused 
thought  and  English  which  Mr.  Wells  thinks  emanate  from 
men  who  have  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Greek  philosophy. 
Yet  even  he  can  find  no  criticism  for  the  justly  famous  pas¬ 
sage  about  the  Friend  behind  Phenomena  except  that  with 
all  its  beauty  and  truth  of  expression  Professor  Murray’s 
classical  training,  as  Mr.  Wells  says,  prevents  him  from 
identifying  this  friend  with  God,  the  Invisible  King,  recently 
discovered  by  Mr.  Wells. 

Mr.  Wells,  tho  a  violent  opponent  of  classical  training, 
is  not  a  formidable  one.  Dr.  Eliot,  however,  is  one  who  has 
a  special  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  higher  education  in 
this  country  and  would  undoubtedly  be  named  in  a  list  of 
the  great  educators  of  America.  His  argument  against  the 
classics  starts  from  the  statement  that  the  highest  human 
interests  are  concerned  with  religion,  government,  and  the 
means  of  supporting  and  improving  a  family.  The  religion 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  he  argues,  is  certainly  not  so  well 
worth  the  attention  of  the  American  boy  as  the  Jewish- 
Christian  religion;  the  Athenian  democracy  was  of  short 
duration,  did  not  set  a  good  example  to  any  later  state, 
and  the  study  of  it  is  of  little  use  to  a  voter  or  officer  in  any 
modern  state.  Admitting  that  the  empire  of  Rome  was  a 
very  impressive  example  of  the  ruthless  use  of  military 
power  in  conquest  and  the  unification  thru  wise  laws  and 
skillful  administration  of  an  empire,  containing  many  races, 
whose  religion,  language,  and  mode  of  life  were  diverse,  yet 
a  far  better  example  of  the  organization  of  such  an  empire 
is  to  be  found  in  the  British  Empire,  according  to  Dr. 
Eliot’s  argument;  better,  he  says,  because  vaster,  more 
complex  in  every  respect,  far  less  cruel  and  brutal  than  the 
Roman.  For  any  student  of  government  he  holds  that  the 
study  of  the  British  Empire  is  a  far  better  study  than  that 
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of  Rome,  because  its  principles  and  methods  have  been  much 
more  humane  than  those  of  Rome,  its  risks  severer,  its  field 
the  world  instead  of  the  Near  East  and  the  countries  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  Mediterranean  and  a  small  part  of  the  eastern 
Atlantic,  its  success  more  striking,  and  its  durability  un¬ 
questionably  greater.  He  says  also  that  the  student  of  law 
should  choose  English  Law  in  preference  to  Roman  if  a 
choice  is  made,  as  the  former  is  of  far  greater  value  for  such 
a  student. 

I  have  quoted  Dr.  Eliot’s  words  at  this  length  because 
they  afford  such  a  striking  example  of  the  defects  which  he 
himself  finds  in  many  professional  men  of  the  older  training 
— namely,  that  the  professional  man’s  “habits  of  thought 
permit  vagueness,  obscurity,  and  inaccuracy,  and  his 
written  statement  lacks  that  measured,  cautious,  candid, 
simple  quality  which  the  scientific  spirit  fosters  and  incul¬ 
cates.”  (Dr.  Eliot  in  Publications  of  the  General  Education 
Board,  No.  2,  p.  10.)  Dr.  Eliot’s  statement  that  the  Athenian 
democracy  has  nothing  of  value  for  the  voter  or  officer  of 
today  surely  comes  under  this  condemnation.  Those  who 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  constitutional  history  of  Athens, 
and  they  are  many,  regard  that  government  with  justice  as 
a  remarkable  example  of  working  democracy  logically  car¬ 
ried  out  with  the  exception  of  the  two  great  blots  of  slavery 
and  the  subjugation  of  women.  The  condition  of  the  slaves 
compares  favorably  with  that  of  modern  workers  in  many  of 
our  industries,  and  until  our  hands  are  cleaner  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  social  problems,  we  can  not  be  scornful  of  the  short¬ 
comings  of  the  Athenian  democracy  without  laying  our¬ 
selves  open  to  the  charge  of  ignorant  judgment.  Dr.  Eliot 
observes  that  when  in  this  great  war  we  see  modern  nations 
reverting  to  the  barbarous  customs  and  passions  which  were 
common  in  the  ancient  civilizations,  we  indignantly  resolve 
that  this  reversion  can  not  and  must  not  last.  Here  again 
his  historical  perspective  is  limited.  There  is  no  need  to 
make  the  salto  mortale  across  the  centuries  to  reach  bar¬ 
barity,  and  the  war-making  in  Homer  is  merciful  in  compari¬ 
son  with  that  of  a  later  day.  “If  you  were  to  compare  Greek 
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wars  with  those  of  an  earlier  century  of  Europe,  say  the 
Thirty  Years’  War  in  Germany,  you  would  find  the  balance 
of  humanity  most  decidedly  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks.”^ 
And  read  the  account  of  the  attack  on  the  Island  of  Rathlin 
in  1574  under  the  leadership  of  “that  prince  of  corsairs,  of 
whom  we  are  almost  ashamed  to  be  proud,”  “by  whom  Eng¬ 
land  was  launched  on  the  course  that  brought  her  to  the 
empire  of  the  seas,”  I  quote  the  latest  biographer^  of  Francis 
Drake,  and  seek  in  vain  for  any  recorded  event  in  Greek 
history  that  can  surpass  or  equal  the  atrocity  with  which 
the  wives  and  children  of  the  Antrim  Scots  were  butchered 
by  Englishmen  in  the  service  of  the  English  queen.  Great 
as  the  story  of  England’s  empire  is,  it  does  not  serve  the 
interest  of  truth  or  wisdom  to  represent  her  as  |infallible 
and  to  depreciate  the  history  of  the  little  Greek  city  which 
was  the  first  in  the  world  to  teach  enlightened  democracy, 
or  that  of  the  great  empire  of  early  Italy  to  which  we  owe 
our  civilization.  Of  the  countless  testimonies  to  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  Athenian  democracy  over  the  minds 
of  men,  I  will  cite  one  that  occurs  in  the  important  study 
of  eighteenth  century  England  called  The  village  laborer. 
The  authors®  say  with  reference  to  the  liberal  movement  in 
England  in  that  era  that  in  the  great  inheritance  of  moral 
and  liberal  ideas,  which  come  from  a  minority  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  the  passion  for  justice  between  peoples',  the 
sense  for  national  freedom,  the  great  body  of  principles  by 
which  to  check,  refine,  and  discipline  the  gross  appetites  of 
national  ambition,  which  have  become  an  important  and 
glorious  part  of  English  history,  it  is  not  fanciful  to  see  the 
ennobling  influence  of  the  Greek  writers  on  whom  every  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  politician  was  bred  and  nourished.  Here  we 
have  the  opinion  of  two  investigators  of  social  and  political 
institutions,  whose  estimate  of  the  lasting  value  of  the  Athe¬ 
nian  political  thought  is  of  greater  moment  than  that  of  Dr. 
Eliot.  If  we  turn  to  those  who  have  special  knowledge  of 

^  Mahaffy,  What  the  Greeks  have  done  for  civilization,  p.  199. 

*  Drake  and  the  Tudor  navy,  J.  S.  Corbett. 

®  J.  L.  and  Barbara  Hammond. 
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the  subject  of  Imperialism,  to  scholars  like  Lord  Bryce  or 
Professor  Tenney  Frank,  we  shall  find  a  picture  of  Roman 
Imperialism  and  an  estimate  of  Roman  Law  which  contrasts 
with  the  statements  of  Dr.  Eliot  in  his  Case  against  Rome. 
If  we  of  the  classical  side  should  urge  against  the  Bible 
“Socrates  was  a  better  man  than  Solomon,  Plato  had  a  great¬ 
er  mind  than  Peter,”  we  should  not  be  begging  the  question 
more  reprehensibly  than  Dr.  Eliot  begs  it  in  his  argument 
about  the  Greek  and  Roman  religion  (sic)  and  the  Jewish- 
Christian  religion. 

“As  to  the  means  of  earning  a  living,”  writes  Dr.  Eliot, 
“no  one  will  now  think  of  maintaining  that  a  knowledge  of 
Latin  would  be  today  of  direct  advantage  to  an  American 
artisan,  farmer,  operative,  or  clerk,  inasmuch  as  the  means  of 
earning  a  livelihood  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  has  been 
wholly  changed  since  Latin  became  a  dead  Language”  (sic). 
This  argument  seems  to  imply  that  a  knowledge  of  Latin  is 
of  less  advantage  to  the  American  artisan,  farmer,  or  the  like, 
than  formerly.  The  sentence  is  not  clear,  but  it  evidently 
contains  a  form  of  the  familiar  bread-and-butter  argument, 
which  can  be  used  against  all  the  humane  studies  and  against 
pure  science  as  well.  The  argument  is  picturesquely  put, 
and  with  a  fine,  aristocratic  brutality,  by  an  English  opponent 
of  the  humanities.  Viscount  Harberton,  in  his  recent  work  on 
Education  entitled  How  to  lengthen  our  ears.  “Why,”  he  asks, 
“not  leave  the  uneducated  man  alone?  What  is  the  matter 
with  him?  Do  you  want  him  to  recite  Homer  to  you?  Do 
you  want  him  to  speak  purer  grammer  to  his  cows?  And 
would  the  beasts  understand  him?  May  I  measure  your 
ears?”  Viscount  Harberton,  like  President  Eliot,  finds 
Athens  in  the  wrong,  but  he  has  a  more  just  idea  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Athens :  “Athens  originated  this  craze  for  educa¬ 
tion.”  His  educational  program  is  refreshingly  simple — 
there  is  no  use  or  merit  in  any  kind  of  culture;  a  man  who 
knows  a  Botticelli  from  a  Sassoferrato  without  a  catalog  is 
no  wise  superior  to  a  man  who  knows  a  Rolls-Royce  from  a 
Mercedes  as  it  passes  without  stopping  it  and  who  is  on 
nodding  terms  with  a  good  part  of  the  machinery.  There  is 
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no  real  reason  why  intellectual  culture  should  be  considered 
preferable  to  proficiency  in  golf,  bridge,  mechanics,  fishing,  or 
anything  else.  Again,  “For  my  part  if  we  were  to  have  noth¬ 
ing  but  sweeps,  or  nothing  but  scholars.  I’d  ask  for  sweeps.”* 

I  do  not,  of  course,  impute  to  Dr.  Eliot  complete  intellec¬ 
tual  kinship  with  Lord  Harberton,  who  objects  not  only  to 
compulsory  Latin,  but  to  all  compulsory  education  and  has 
solutions  for  all  social  and  educational  problems  that  go  far  be¬ 
yond  those  of  Dr.  Eliot  in  their  imposing  simplicity.  But  I 
maintain  that  there  is  the  same  limitation  of  vision,  greater  in 
the  perfect  example  of  Matthew  Arnold’s  “barbarian”  class  of 
English  society,  but  also  apparent  in  Dr.  Eliot’s  emphasis  on 
the  lack  of  money  value  to  the  farmer  and  artisan  in  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  Latin.  A  man  who  is  really  a  boor  might  be  good  at 
farming.  Lord  Harberton  would  deny,  but  I  am  not  sure  that 
Dr.  Eliot  would,  that  a  farmer  who  had  a  habit  of  reading  with 
appreciation  the  Georgies  of  Virgil,  would  be  a  wiser  and  bet¬ 
ter  member  of  society.  Personally,  I  hold  that  if  a  farmer 
had  learned  some  Latin,  only,  like  TomTulliver,  to  forget  it, 
he  would  be  the  better  for  it.  It  all  turns,  as  Socrates  keeps 
saying,  on  what  better  means.  Lord  Harberton  propounds 
the  question  and  gives  the  answer:  “After  all  is  Viscount 
Morley  a  better  man  than  a  Rugby  International?  If  so,  it 
must  be  inwardly.”  And  here  Lord  Harberton  gives  exactly 
the  answer  that  Socrates  gives  Callicles  in  the  Gorgias,  only 
Lord  Harberton  means  one  thing  and  Socrates  exactly  the 
opposite. 

The  articles  of  Mr.  Wells  and  of  Dr.  Eliot  against  the  study 
of  classics  urge  no  argument  that  can  shake  the  faith  of  those 
who  hold  that  a  knowledge  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  their 
languages  and  literatures  is  necessary  for  all  who  would  have 
an  understanding  of  the  progress  of  man  and  the  history  of 
thought.  They  raise  the  question  of  the  value  of  such  studies 
to  the  artisan  class  and  to  those  who  are  to  pursue  what  is 
termed,  a  practical  life.  Whatever  be  the  answer  given  to  that 
question,  even  if  it  be  as  brutal  as  that  of  Lord  Harberton,  it 
leaves  untouched  the  value  of  Greek  and  Latin  to  the  higher 

*  English  Review,  January,  1915. 
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intellectual  life.  The  statements  of  Dr.  Eliot  about  the 
ancient  civilizations  will  not  stand  before  a  comparison  with 
those  of  a  real  student  of  government  and  civilization  such  as 
Lord  Bryce,  and  his  utilitarian  argument  has  at  least  a  family 
resemblance  to  Lord  Harberton’s  question,  “Do  you  want 
him  to  talk  grammar  to  his  cows?” 

But  the  pronouncement  that  really  gives  grave  cause  for 
unhappy  reflection  to  the  upholders  of  the  classical  culture 
is  that  of  President  Butler,  when  he  points  to  the  unmistak¬ 
able  fact  that  we  are  already  in  the  state  as  regards  Greek 
that  is  so  eagerly  desired  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  and  other 
zealous  “modernists,”  and  that  Latin  may  follow  Greek  if 
present  indications  of  educational  tendencies  are  to  be 
trusted.  President  Butler  assigns  the  blame  where  it  in  part 
at  least  belongs,  to  the  failure  of  classical  teachers  to  impress 
on  their  students  the  significance  and  importance  of  classical 
studies.  This  is  a  severe,  but  well-merited  charge.  In  this 
country  those  who  have  had  the  task  of  teaching  classics 
have  often  failed  to  know  their  subject  in  a  large  way,  and 
this  is  true  especially,  tho  not  exclusively,  of  those  who  have 
had  the  teaching  of  the  first  years  of  the  two  languages.  A 
Latin  teacher  in  the  high  school  has  often  been  inadequately 
trained  in  his  subject  and  has  taught  it  perforce  in  addition  to, 
or  instead  of,  a  subject  that  has  been  more  his  own.  One  often 
wonders  that  the  classical  teaching  in  the  high  schools  at  all 
survives  in  the  hands  of  the  tyros  to  whom  it  is  entrusted.  It 
is  a  powerful  testimony  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  subject 
that  even  Dr.  Eliot  admits  that  it  has  been  the  subject  best 
taught.  An  appalling  commentary  on  the  interest  of  some 
teachers  of  Latin  in  their  work  is  the  fact  that  in  an  attempt 
made  last  year  to  improve  the  teaching  of  Latin  in  a  large 
section  of  a  great  eastern  state,  the  president  of  the  classical 
association  of  the  section  in  question  circulated  a  pledge  that 
each  teacher  of  Latin  should  read  one  page  of  Latin  a  week 
in  addition  to  the  work  necessarily  read  and  assigned  to  the 
pupils  each  day.  This  is  surely  not  what  President  Butler 
well  calls  “classical  knowledge  in  action.”  If  in  our  country 
the  Latin  language  and  literature  produce  such  a  state  of 
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boredom  in  the  teachers  that  they  have  to  be  pledged  to 
add  a  page  of  reading  of  the  great  Latin  authors  to  their 
week’s  work,  we  can  not  expect  such  a  low  standard  of  in¬ 
tellectual  life  among  the  teachers  to  produce  an  enthusiastic 
interest  in  their  pupils.  In  England,  France,  and  Germany 
the  classical  teachers  in  the  schools  are  often  productive 
scholars.  We  may  at  least  demand  in  this  country  that  they 
should  be  thoroly  acquainted  with  the  literature  which  they 
profess  to  teach  and  that  they  should  be  untiring  in  the  study 
of  it.  If  we  are  teaching  Caesar,  we  should  not  be  confined  by 
the  limits  of  the  school  edition  which  we  are  using,  but  we 
should  know  all  of  Caesar’s  writings,  all  the  great  discussions 
of  his  character,  life,  and  period  and  should  be  specialists  in 
Caesar.  We  must  be  serious  students  if  we  are  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  teachers.  If  the  classics  do  not  for  us  fulfil  what 
Cicero  says  of  literature — studia  delectant  domi,  non  impediunt 
foris,  pernoctant  nobiscum,  perigrinantur ,  rusticantur — we  are 
not  fitted  to  teach  these  subjects.  Classical  training  would 
have  a  higher  and  more  assured  place  in  this  country  if  its 
teachers  could  have  more  of  the  spirit  exprest  by  Gilbert 
Murray  in  his  Introduction  to  Greek  literature,  written  in 
1897 — “Such  knowledge  of  Greek  literature  as  I  possess  has 
been  of  enormous  interest  and  value  to  me ;  for  the  last  ten 
years  at  least,  hardly  a  day  has  past  on  which  Greek  poetry 
has  not  occupied  a  large  part  of  my  thoughts,  hardly  a  deep 
and  valuable  emotion  has  come  into  my  life  which  has  not 
been  either  caused,  or  interpreted,  or  bettered  by  Greek 
poetry.”  This  mutatis  mutandis  should  be  true  of  every  one 
who  would  be  a  worthy  classical  teacher  or  scholar.  We  need 
not  be  afraid  of  knowing  too  much  for  our  task.  Too  many 
know  too  little  and  are  mere  hucksters  of  learning.  “We 
talked  about  the  subjunctives  and  ablatives,”  is  the  memory 
carried  away  from  too  many  courses  of  Latin  study.  Sub¬ 
junctives  deserve  their  share  of  consideration,  but  when  the 
teacher’s  preparation  for  the  classroom  consists  in  going  over 
for  the  fiftieth  time  pages  of  grammar  relating  to  alleged  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  meaning  in  the  subjunctive,  instead  of  dealing 
with  the  language  at  first  hand  and  with  the  content  of  the 
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reading  assigned,  we  can  not  expect  our  students  to  realize 
the  significance  and  importance  of  classical  studies. 

We  have,  as  we  believe,  an  incomparable  subject  for  the 
training  in  what  has  been  so  well  called  the  Humanities  in 
these  two  great  civilizations  which  we  profess  to  set  forth; 
the  history  of  the  teaching  of  which  is  in  itself  a  history  of  the 
progress  of  thought  from  ancient  to  modern  times;  we  have 
material  and  tools  for  teaching  in  more  splendid  abundance 
than  that  of  almost  any  other  subject  in  the  curriculum.  If 
this  subject  passes  out  of  American  culture  because  its  im¬ 
portance  is  not  understood  by  those  who  learn,  a  great  share 
of  the  responsibility  will  be  ours.  Gilbert  Murray  speaks  of 
the  fact  that  the  English  universities  have  made  the  great 
Greek  writers  an  integral  part  in  the  English  highest  national 
culture,  so  that  Homer  and  Sophocles  and  Plato  have  been 
living  forces  continually  working  upon  English  thought,  al¬ 
most  like  Shakespeare  and  Bacon  and  Milton.  A  too  great 
attention  to  the  study  of  syntax  and  a  too  close  dependance  on 
German  scholarship  have  prevented  the  scholars  of  our  coun¬ 
try  from  bringing  American  thought  under  the  civilizing  and 
fructifying  influence  of  the  Greek  literature  in  this  vital  way. 
While  teaching  the  grammatical  and  logical  side  of  the  an¬ 
cient  languages  as  well  and  better,  if  possible,  we  must  further 
arouse  in  our  pupils  a  keen  interest  and  sense  of  the  values, 
spiritual,  historical,  and  political,  of  these  great  literatures 
and  cultures.  Our  pupils  should  be  made  to  realize  that  their 
study  of  all  later  languages  and  cultures  will  be  immeasurably 
the  better  for  the  study  of  classics. 

d'here  is  no  gulf  fixt  between  the  farm  or  the  market-place 
and  classics,  as  Mr.  Wells  and  Dr.  Eliot  say  or  imply.  A  boy 
who  read  Horace  in  the  intervals  of  ploughing  and  sowing 
and  other  farm  tasks  came  to  be  Commissioner  of  Education 
in  a  great  state  of  this  country,  and  his  constant  and  beauti¬ 
ful  service  for  his  country,  for  the  public,  and  for  all  lovers  of 
poetry  and  beautiful  speech,  is  a  living  protest  against  the 
narrow  utilitarianism  which  says  that  the  classics  are  of  no 
value  to  the  lad  on  the  farm.  Another,  who  has  been  one  of 
the  most  successful  in  the  hotel  business  in  this  country, 
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learned  his  Greek  verbs  as  he  performed  his  tasks  on  the 
farm,  and  even  wrote  a  Greek  grammar.  He  is  a  trustee  of 
at  least  two  great  colleges  and  has  given  largely  of  his  time 
and  thought  and  substance  for  the  advancement  of  the 
higher  education.  There  was  here  no  inconsistency  felt  be¬ 
tween  chopping  wood  and  learning  Greek.  Mr.  Wells  feels 
that  Oxford  is  divided  from  the  market-place.  It  has  been 
recently  noted  that  in  this  world  war  the  scientific  university 
of  Cambridge  is  more  remote  from  the  passion  of  contempor¬ 
ary  affairs  than  is  the  classical  Oxford.  Both  have  alike 
given  all  their  youth  for  service  and  to  meet  death : 

“ — far  in  France,  on  the  torn  Flanders  plain, 

“By  Sinai,  in  the  Macedonian  snows, 

“The  fly-plagued  heat  of  Tigris,  heat  and  rain, 

“On  wandering  waters,  where  the  black  squall  blows.”* 

But  Gilbert  Murray  is  typical  of  the  war  attitude  of  Ox¬ 
ford  and  Bertrand  Russell  of  Cambridge.  (S.  R.  Ratcliffe  in 
the  October  Century.) 

Civilization  is  going  to  endure,  and  while  it  endures  Greek 
and  Latin  are  not  destined  to  become  museum  pieces,  for 
civilization  is  something  more  than  mere  industrialism,  the 
phases  of  which  change  before  our  eyes.  We  have  a  kt^ixo.  « 
Aet  in  the  subjects  of  our  study  and  teaching,  but  we  have  a 
great  responsibility  and  high  duty.  We  may  attach  little 
importance  to  the  cases  against  our  classics  presented  by 
men  who  know  as  little  of  their  value  and  scope  as  Mr.  Wells 
and  Dr.  Eliot.  Their  articles  are  only  of  importance  as  being 
symptomatic  of  a  prejudice  widespread  in  the  class  of  edu¬ 
cationalists  who  fall  between  scholars  who  devote  themselves 
to  science  and  those  who  are  students  and  investigators  of 
history,  language,  and  civilizations. 

And  for  ourselves,  too,  in  all  our  work  of  teaching  or  in¬ 
vestigation  it  is — “more  life  and  fuller  that  we  want.” 

(ijiACE  Harriet  Macurdy 

Vassar  College 
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IMPROVING  TEACHERS  IN  SERVICE 

The  responsibility  for  training  teachers  rests  as  fully  upon 
city  superintendents  and  principals  as  it  does  upon  training 
schools.  The  improvement  of  teachers  in  service  is  a  subject 
that  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  progressive  superintendents 
and  other  supervisory  officers.  The  superintendent  who  is 
thoroly  imbued  with  the  determination  to  promote  the  pro¬ 
fessional  growth  of  his  teachers  is  the  one  in  whose  schools  the 
most  satisfactory  conditions  exist. 

Some  of  the  means  that  can  be  successfully  employed  to  in¬ 
crease  the  efficiency  of  teachers  in  service  are  the  following: 
teachers’  meetings,  expert  grade  supervision,  visiting  days, 
and  salary  schedules  based  upon  merit  and  additional  prepar¬ 
ation  rather  than  upon  experience  alone.  Teachers’  meetings 
offer  excellent  opportunities  to  present  principles  of  teaching 
as  well  as  to  give  practical  help  to  teachers.  It  is  advisable  to 
have  these  purposes  alternate  in  meetings,  thus  following  a 
discussion  of  principles  by  concrete  applications.  Local 
meetings  may  be  general  or  departmental.  Our  present  con¬ 
cern  is  with  the  local  gatherings,  as  it  is  thru  these  channels 
that  superintendents  continue  the  professional  training  of 
their  teachers. 

The  general  meeting  has  its  distinct  function,  which  is  to 
broaden  the  vision  of  teachers  by  bringing  before  them  the 
larger  educational  problems — problems  that  are  common  to 
all  and,  therefore,  require  consideration  by  all.  For  example : 
A  superintendent  may  wish  to  throw  the  year’s  emphasis  upon 
habits  of  study.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  teachers  of 
lower  grades  realize  the  purpose  and  methods  of  upper  grade 
study  in  order  that  they  may  in  anticipation  establish  habits 
of  thought  that  will  find  their  outgrowth  in  good  study 
habits.  The  child  who  from  the  beginning  is  trained  to  take 
the  initiative  in  thought  and  work  is  the  child  who  later  is 
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independent  in  his  study.  Therefore  it  is  important  that 
teachers  in  the  lower  grades  work  with  this  in  mind.  It  some¬ 
times  happens  that  lower  grade  teachers  have  done  this  but 
that  pupils  pass  into  upper  grades  where  the  importance  of  in¬ 
dependent  power  is  not  recognized  and  the  good  habits 
established  in  the  lower  grades  are  discontinued.  For  these 
reasons,  teachers  in  each  department  should  have  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  aims  of  the  other  departments  so  that  general 
purposes  may  be  felt  thruout  the  school. 

Valuable  as  is  the  general  meeting,  it  is  at  departmental 
and  grade  meetings  that  teachers  receive  specific  help  in 
solving  individual  problems.  Superintendents  may  utilize 
their  strong  teachers  to  good  advantage  in  these  meetings  by 
inviting  them  to  discuss  the  progress  of  their  pupils  along 
certain  lines  and  the  methods  employed  to  secure  it.  They 
may  also  be  asked  to  conduct  demonstration  classes.  A  su¬ 
perintendent  may  talk  about  what  should  be  done,  and 
teachers  may  accept  it  as  theoretically  true  but  impractica¬ 
ble.  Let  a  strong  teacher  prove  that  it  is  practicable  by  a 
demonstration  with  her  class.  General  discussion  should 
always  follow  such  exercises. 

In  the  larger  school  systems  where  standard  tests  have 
been  applied,  the  results  may  profitably  be  made  subjects  for 
grade  meetings,  for  experience  has  shown  that  when  the  score 
made  by  a  class  is  below  the  median  for  the  school,  its  teacher 
is  spurred  to  greater  efforts.  It  is  suggested  that  the  superin¬ 
tendent  present  these  scores  as  exhibits  A,  B,  C,  and  so  on, 
and  thus  keep  the  discussion  free  from  the  personal  element. 
The  revealing  of  such  situations  to  teachers  themselves  gives 
them  a  strong  motive  for  studying  better  methods  and  their 
application. 

The  measurement  of  their  own  progress  is  another  means 
of  stimulating  the  professional  growth  of  teachers.  That 
they  may  be  able  to  measure  this  with  a  fair  degree  of  ac¬ 
curacy,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  with  them  definite  profes¬ 
sional  goals  toward  which  they  are  to  strive.  Consciousness 
of  approach  to  these  goals  will  indicate  their  growth  and  will 
help  them  to  discard  methods  that  retard  their  progress. 
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With  well-defined  aims  clearly  in  mind,  teachers  are  equipt 
with  the  best  possible  tools  for  the  elimination  of  poor 
methods  of  teaching  and  wasteful  habits. 

Supervisors  may  most  profitably  lead  their  teachers  to 
recognize  some  of  the  larger  aims  of  education  and  to  put 
them  into  practise.  It  is  suggested  that  attention  be  cen¬ 
tered  upon  one  or  two  rather  than  upon  many,  as  numerous 
principles  must  come  up  for  consideration  when  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  a  large  aim  is  undertaken.  To  illustrate:  One 
may  determine  to  focus  the  attention  of  teachers  upon  the 
importance  of  helping  pupils  to  establish  purposes  in  their 
work.  The  teacher’s  appreciation  of  this  large  principle  at 
once  directs  her  attention  to  a  number  of  others.  If  pupils 
are  to  be  equipt  with  purposes  that  are  to  direct  them  in  their 
study,  what  is  to  be  the  nature  of  the  assignment  in  which  the 
purpose  is  to  be  set  forth?  What  earlier  knowledge  can  be 
linked  with  this?  What  questions  must  be  put  to  guide  and 
stimulate  pupils  in  study?  What  illustrative  material  will  be 
helpful?  What  references  will  throw  light  on  the  problem? 
As  for  the  class  discussion  that  will  follow,  will  not  the 
teacher’s  organization  of  the  material,  method  of  presenta¬ 
tion,  and  general  conduct  of  the  recitation  be  shaped  largely 
by  the  purposes  she  has  established  with  the  pupils? 

Accepting,  then,  the  fact  that  the  interrelation  of  teaching 
principles  assures  a  study  of  many,  when  a  fundamental 
is  undertaken,  what  vital  principle  is  at  present  in  need  of 
establishment?  Many  school  surveys  reveal  a  unanimity  of 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  evil  of  teacher  domination  in 
the  classroom.  All  who  are  familiar  with  schoolroom  methods 
will  heartily  agree  that  this  situation  is  very  common.  They 
will  recall  countless  classes  in  which  the  teacher  figures 
largely  and  the  pupils  slightly,  the  teacher  frequently 
spending  the  larger  portion  of  the  period  contributing 
information,  explaining  or  putting  innumerable  questions 
that  call  for  single  words  or  phrases  in  reply.  How  can  teach¬ 
ers  be  helped  to  break  up  these  bad  habits  and  to  substitute 
methods  that  will  be  profitable  for  pupils?  By  giving  them 
as  a  general  aim,  the  establishment  of  initiative  on  the  part  of 
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the  pupils.  How  can  we  do  this?  First,  they  must  see  the 
importance  of  developing  the  initiative  of  children,  and  then 
means  of  doing  it  should  be  sought.  An  understanding  of  the 
subject,  its  needs  and  development,  may  be  secured  by  a 
thoughtful  study  of  recent  pedagogical  literature. 

As  a  result  of  the  superintendent’s  determination  that  the 
entire  teaching  body  cooperate  to  work  for  the  establishment 
of  pupil  initiative  and  his  consequent  direction  of  thought 
and  methods,  radical  changes  will  take  place  in  classrooms. 
The  recitation  that  is  a  mere  memorization  of  a  text  will  be 
replaced  by  that  in  which  pupils  will  be  called  upon  to  act  and 
think  for  themselves.  This  will  be  brought  about  by  teachers 
assigning  problems  that  are  of  present-day  interest  to  pupils 
and  that  call  for  a  reorganization  of  the  subject  matter  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  problem.  This  will  call  for  something 
other  than  memory  work.  It  will  necessitate  a  discrimination 
between  essentials  and  non-essentials  and  a  testing  of  solu¬ 
tions.  It  will  call  also  for  individual  judgments  and  leave 
children  not  mere  absorbers  but  thinkers  and  doers.  When 
teachers  appreciate  the  value  of  actually  getting  pupils  to 
think  and  to  act,  it  will  not  be  customary  to  find  pupils  in 
geography  reading  how  simple  experiments  on  soil  may  be 
performed,  but  we  will  find  them  performing  them.  We  will 
find  them  whenever  it  is  possible  studying  natural  phenom¬ 
ena  from  nature  rather  than  from  books,  using  their  texts 
to  summarize  points  that  have  been  observed  and  to  add 
facts  that  they  can  not  secure  by  observation.  In  arith¬ 
metic  classes  we  will  find  them  measuring  and  studying 
business  problems  at  close  range  rather  than  memorizing 
what  the  text  says  about  them. 

When  pupils’  initiative  is  properly  developed,  they  feel  a 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  recitation.  Comments, 
relevant  questions,  and  corrections  come  from  them  rather 
than  from  the  teacher  only.  In  such  classes  it  is  the  custo¬ 
mary  procedure  for  pupils  to  rise  at  the  close  of  a  recitation 
and  after  receiving  recognition  from  the  pupil  who  has  just 
finished  reciting,  ask  him  questions  concerning  certain  points 
that  were  not  made  clear,  or  make  corrections,  or  disagree 
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with  his  point  of  view  and  offer  another.  The  very  fact  that 
the  person  reciting  is  expecting  class  discussion  motivates  his 
recitation  for  him.  Explaining  a  situation  to  a  class  of  fellow 
students  who  are  seeking  for  information  is  quite  different 
from  explaining  it  to  a  teacher  who  is  expected  to  know  more 
about  it  than  the  pupil.  Pupils  know  that  teachers  will  fre¬ 
quently  accept  incomplete  thoughts  and  even  complete 
them,  and  they  also  know  that  an  alert  class  demands  a 
complete  explanation. 

Teachers  who  are  endeavoring  to  promote  pupil  initiative 
may  be  brought  to  see  that  an  accurate  measure  of  their 
ability  is  the  response  of  the  class.  Superintendents  can 
greatly  stimulate  teachers  to  work  for  the  establishment  of 
pupil  initiative  if  they  make  it  clear  to  them  that  when  they 
visit  their  schools  they  are  judging  the  organization  and  pre¬ 
sentation  of  subject  matter  primarily  by  the  reaction  of  the 
pupils.  Let  teachers  know  that  these  are  some  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  interest  the  supervisory  officer: 

Is  there  any  real  teaching  or  are  pupils  merely  reciting? 

Who  is  talking,  teacher  or  pupils? 

Are  the  questions  seeking  facts,  explanations,  or  reasons? 

Do  the  pupils  reply  in  words,  phrases,  or  sentences? 

Are  all  the  pupils  interested,  all  thinking? 

How  has  the  discussion  benefited  the  pupils? 

Definite  knowledge  of  points  that  are  considered  desirable 
by  the  supervisor  will  go  far  toward  establishing  better  class¬ 
room  conditions. 

Some  superintendents  have  found  it  profitable  to  base  their 
meetings  upon  the  study  of  professional  books.  A  series  of 
questions  is  outlined  for  consideration  in  connection  with 
certain  chapters  of  the  book  under  discussion,  and  these  ques¬ 
tions  furnish  the  subject  for  meetings.  Undoubtedly  there 
will  result  from  such  carefully  directed  professional  reading 
a  more  intelligent  solution  of  teaching  problems.  The  Wis¬ 
consin  Reading  Circle  has  been  instrumental  in  stimulating 
some  excellent  work  along  this  line.  Too  much  emphasis  can 
not  be  placed  upon  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  these  care¬ 
fully  planned  and  well-conducted  teachers’  meetings. 
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Another  means  of  improving  teachers  in  service  is  afforded 
when  adequate  grade  supervision  is  secured.  Superintendents 
with  the  best  of  intentions  are  frequently  unable  to  give  the 
necessary  supervision  to  their  schools,  especially  to  the  work 
in  the  grades.  This  may  be  due  to  the  multiplicity  of  admin¬ 
istrative  duties,  to  the  numerous  demands  made  by  other 
phases  of  the  work,  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
superintendent’s  training  and  experience  have  not  ac¬ 
quainted  him  sufficiently  with  the  technicalities  of  grade 
work  to  make  his  supervision  of  the  grades  of  the  most  value 
to  teachers.  Nothing  does  more  to  put  grade  teaching  on  a 
high  plane  and  to  improve  its  quality  than  to  have  it  super¬ 
vised  by  experienced  and  trained  specialists.  Our  larger 
cities  have  long  felt  the  need  of  this,  but  only  recently  have 
the  smaller  cities  accepted  the  fact  that  the  necessary  expen¬ 
diture  of  money  is  justified  by  educational  returns.  A  word 
of  caution  ought  to  be  given  to  cities  contemplating  this 
move  and  it  is  this:  that  teachers  employed  for  the  work 
ought  to  be  experts  who,  in  addition  to  successful  experience, 
have  given  sufficient  time  to  professional  study  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  recent  movements  in  education.  A  good 
grade  teacher  elevated  from  the  ranks  is  not  suited  to  this 
work  of  supervision  unless  fitted  for  it  by  additional  profes¬ 
sional  training,  and  by  native  ability  of  the  kind  required  in 
supervisory  work. 

It  is  sometimes  ad\  isable  to  grant  teachers  visiting  days 
when  they  may  observe  the  w’ork  of  other  teachers  in  their 
own  or  in  neighboring  cities.  It  is  suggested  that  when  the 
latter  request  is  made,  principals  determine  thru  correspon¬ 
dence  those  teachers  whose  work  it  would  be  profitable  to 
have  observ^ed  and  direct  the  teacher  in  her  visit.  Indis¬ 
criminate  visiting  is  often  time  wasted.  Visits  to  neighboring 
cities  should  be  made  the  subject  of  reports  and  discussion  in 
subsequent  grade  meetings. 

As  long  as  the  salary  schedule  is  based  upon  experience 
alone  instead  of  upon  merit  and  additional  preparation, 
teachers  will  lack  an  effective  stimulus  toward  self-improve¬ 
ment.  That  some  cities  are  centering  attention  upon  merit 
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and  additional  preparation  is  evident  in  annual  reports  by 
tables  which  show  how  the  academic  and  professional  train¬ 
ing  of  their  teachers  has  improved  during  the  last  few  years. 
In  the  report  of  Superintendent  Bradford  of  Kenosha  this 
table  shows  that  for  the  years  1910-1915  the  percentage  of 
elementary  teachers  with  normal  school  training  or  its  equiv¬ 
alent  has  risen  steadily  from  fifty-three  per  cent  in  1910  to 
seventy-three  per  cent  in  1915 — a  very  creditable  growth  and 
probably  due  in  great  measure  to  the  focusing  of  attention 
on  additional  preparation  and  merit.  When  a  premium 
is  placed  upon  these,  teachers  will  take  steps  to  secure 
them.  Many  teachers  of  limited  training  who  are  now 
doing  mediocre  work  would  be  stimulated  to  a  much  better 
output  were  they  to  attend  a  good  summer  school  or 
take  a  year’s  leave  of  absence  for  study.  When  such  an 
evidence  of  interest  in  professional  growth  is  recognized 
by  an  increase  in  salary,  more  teachers  will  decide  that  they 
can  afford  to  invest  money  in  training.  In  the  meantime, 
the  task  for  the  superintendent  is  that  of  convincing  the 
school  board  that  it  is  good  business  to  pay  salaries  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  attract  and  hold  ambitious  teachers  who  are 
interested  in  professional  growth  and  in  securing  it  thru 
additional  study  and  travel. 

Amy  Bronsky 

State  Department  of  Education 
Madison,  Wisconsin 
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ORAL  AND  WRITTEN  ERRORS  IN  GRAMMAR 

What  place  must  grammar  occupy  in  the  course  of  study 
of  the  schools  of  the  present  and  immediate  future?  This 
seems  to  be  the  most  important  question  which  confronts  the 
organization  of  the  elementary  school  course.  The  question 
has  been  discust  from  various  viewpoints  for  several  years, 
but  in  the  main  the  discussion  has  been  lacking  in  one  impor¬ 
tant  element  for  the  basis  of  judgment;  that  is,  there  has 
been,  on  the  whole,  a  lack  of  concrete  objective  evidence  to 
support  the  contentions  which  have  been  made. 

Altho  teachers  in  active  service  have  been  recognizing  for 
several  years  that  something  is  wrong  with  the  grammar 
course,  they  have  been  very  slow  to  accept  the  changes 
which  have  been  urged  during  the  last  decade.  On  every 
hand  we  see  the  evidence  of  a  strong  reaction  against  the  so- 
called  grammar  grind.  We  know  that  something  is  wrong, 
but  the  evidence  for  finding  the  right  solution  has  been  lack¬ 
ing.  Consequently,  following  profuse  academic  discussions, 
numerous  grammars  have  been  brought  out,  each  one  of 
which  has  proposed  to  remedy  the  whole  situation.  But, 
judging  the  matter  from  the  effect  upon  the  students  who 
study  the  subject,  all  of  these  efforts  seem  to  have  resulted 
in  only  partial  success,  or  in  most  cases  relative  failure. 

Attempting  to  find,  if  possible,  a  more  reliable  solution  of 
the  language  trouble  in  our  own  school  system,  the  study 
outlined  below  was  made  by  our  teachers  in  the  fall  of  1915. 
This  study  rests  upon  certain  assumptions,  which  we  believe 
measurably  valid.  We  have  assumed  with  Dean  Charters, 
of  the  University  of  Missouri,  whose  personal  advice  has 
been  followed  very  closely  in  this  investigation,  that  if  chil¬ 
dren  are  permitted  to  speak  or  write  fluently  and  without 
restraint,  they  will  make  the  errors  which  are  most  natural, 
and  thus  reveal  their  true  weakness  in  language.  We  have 
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also  assumed  that  a  cross-section  of  their  speech  will  show 
what  errors  they  normally  make  in  oral  language,  and  that 
by  writing  compositions  or  letters  of  150  to  200  words,  their 
written  errors  will  be  revealed. 

As  only  nine  hundred  children  were  involved  in  this  study, 
it  may  be  presumptuous  to  claim  that  every  class  of  errors  is 
revealed  in  the  true  proportion  in  both  oral  and  written 
English.  But,  since  children  from  the  second  to  the  eighth 
grades,  inclusive,  were  involved  in  the  investigation,  and, 
since  the  results  check  Mr.  Charter’s  Kansas  City  study 
very  closely,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  have  been  able  to 
detect  every  class  of  error,  altho  the  percentage  might  be 
slightly  changed  by  increasing  the  number  of  pupils. 

In  order  to  make  the  method  used  clear,  I  think  it  wise  to 
give  the  plan  of  procedure  used  in  this  instance.  Before  the 
week  appointed  for  the  study,  a  meeting  of  all  of  the  teachers 
was  held,  at  which  time  they  were  urged  to  use  every  precau¬ 
tion  to  make  the  test  accurate  and  consequently  of  the  great¬ 
est  practical  value  to  our  schools.  At  the  close  of  this  meet¬ 
ing  a  typewritten  copy  of  the  following  instructions  was  fur¬ 
nished  to  each  teacher.  You  will  note  that  the  teachers  were 
called  upon  to  grade  these  papers  themselves.  After  the  in¬ 
vestigation  it  was  found  wise  to  have  all  papers  regraded  by 
one  person,  so  that  errors  that  were  overlooked  in  the  first 
grading  might  be  discovered.  Then,  the  grading  of  some 
teachers  was  found  to  be  relatively  inaccurate.  The  direc¬ 
tions  handed  out  were  as  follows : 

WRITTEN  LANGUAGE 

Aim  of  Investigation: 

To  find  what  errors  in  grammar  children  naturally  make  in 

writing  when  not  corrected  by  the  teacher. 

1.  Who  shall  collect  the  work? 

All  teachers  of  grades  three,  five,  six,  seven,  eight  shall  hand  in 
to  the  principal  the  written  work  of  their  pupils. 

2.  What  written  work  shall  not  be  handed  in? 

Any  dictated  work,  or  work  copied  from  books  or  blackboards 
shall  not  be  used.  Any  work  which  is  rewritten  after  cor- 
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rections  have  been  made  by  the  teacher  of  the  class  shall 
not  be  handed  in  to  the  principal. 

3.  Subjects  of  written  work. 

The  written  work  ordinarily  done  in  the  regular  course  of 
school  duties  should  be  included.  No  special  effort  to  get 
written  work  should  be  made,  except,  if  possible,  the 
pupils  should  select  or  be  assigned  some  topic  upon  which 
they  will  write  with  great  freedom.  If  they  write  fluently 
and  at  some  length,  they  will  reveal  their  errors,  which  is 
the  desired  end.  Encourage  the  children  to  write  100  to  150 
words  on  each  subject  assigned. 

4.  Form. 

a.  Any  kind  of  paper  may  be  used. 

b.  A  student  may  decide  for  himself  whether  to  use  pencil  or 

pen.  He  should  use  the  one  which  gives  him  the  greater 
freedom  in  expression.  No  unusual  mention  of  neatness 
or  legibility  should  be  made. 

c.  At  the  top  of  each  page  each  pupil  should  write  the  name, 

the  grade,  the  room,  and  the  date. 

5.  How  to  bundle  papers. 

As  soon  as  the  teacher  has  finished  a  set  of  papers,  she  should 
send  them,  closely  bound  together,  to  the  principal’s  office. 
In  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  bundle  should  be  given  the 
name  of  the  school,  the  grade,  the  room,  and  the  date. 
Each  set  should  be  bound  by  itself  in  one  bundle  and  each 
of  the  bundles  should  be  bound  securely  in  one  big  bundle, 
conspicuously  marked  as  to  school,  grade,  and  room.  Along 
with  this  bundle  should  be  sent,  in  an  envelope,  the  names 
of  all  the  pupils  in  the  room,  alphabetically  arranged  by 
sex,  together  with  age  in  years  and  months  on  September  i, 
1915.  The  principal  will  then  forward  the  bundle  to  the 
superintendent’s  office  immediately,  each  bundle  having 
been  marked  with  the  name  of  the  school. 

6.  Length  of  period  for  collection. 

Papers  written  between  October  25  and  October  29  should  be 
handed  in. 

Note.  Children  should  not  be  told  that  their  papers  are  being 
collected  to  show  their  grammatical  errors,  nor  should  any¬ 
thing  be  done  to  make  them  unusually  careful  or  to  cause 
them  to  be  unnatural  or  stilted.  If  papers  are  corrected  or 
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rccopied,  the  rewritten  work  must  not  be  handed  in  under 
any  circumstances,  only  the  original  work  must  be.  No 
corrections  should  be  made  on  the  original  paper. 

ORAL  LANGUAGE 

1.  Who  shall  collect  the  oral  errors? 

All  teachers  of  grades  two  to  eight,  inclusive,  and  principals 
shall  collect  the  oral  errors  in  grammar  made  in  the  school¬ 
rooms  and  around  school  buildings  by  children  of  any  age. 

2.  Time  to  be  spent  in  collecting  errors. 

Teachers  shall  collect  all  errors  from  8  o’clock  Monday  morn¬ 
ing,  October  25,  to  4  o’clock,  Friday  afternoon,  October  29. 

3.  Details  of  tabulation. 

a.  Carry  a  note  book  constantly  for  these  five  days  and  jot 
down  immediately  every  grammatical  error  made  orally 
in  your  presence.  If  the  same  error  occurs  more  than 
once,  either  with  or  without  the  same  words,  note  each 
time  it  occurs. 

h.  Copy  each  error  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  exact  words 
used. 

c.  In  copying  the  errors  from  the  note  book  to  hand  in  to  the 

principal,  each  error  should  be  written  in  ink  on  a  sepa¬ 
rate  piece  of  paper  one  inch  by  four  inches  in  size.  This 
will  save  the  office  much  copying  work. 

d.  Seal  all  these  in  one  or  more  large  envelopes,  writing  on  the 

outside  of  each  envelope,  “Oral  errors  reported  by 

. of  the . 

school,  grade . ” 

e.  The  principal  will  bind  all  of  these  envelopes  in  one  package 

and  conspicuously  mark,  “Oral  errors  from . 

school,”  and  send  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  superinten¬ 
dent’s  office. 


teacher’s  opinions 

Teachers  from  grades  three  to  eight,  inclusive,  and  principals 
will  state  the  ten  grammatical  rules  which  they  believe  to  be  the 
most  commonly  broken  by  children  of  Bonham,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  give  them  in  the  order  of  frequency,  the  most  frequent 
first.  This  list  should  be  put  in  an  envelope  stating  on  the  out¬ 
side,  “Opinions  about  most  common  errors,  given  by . 
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of  the . school,  grade . and  sent  to  the 

principal  on  October  29,  who  will  bind  these  envelopes  in  one 
bundle  and  forward  them  to  the  superintendent’s  office. 
t^The  reader  will  note  from  the  above  instructions  that  the 
teachers  were  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  rules  which 
they  believed  to  be  most  commonly  broken.  Some  of  the  opinions 
of  the  teachers  are  given  herewith,  in  order  to  show  that  they 
have  little  value  in  determining  what  errors  children  make 
most  frequently.  One  teacher  says,  in  her  opinion,  the  error 
most  frequently  made  by  children  is  use  of  the  “subject  of  the 
verb  not  in  the  nominative  case.”  The  investigation  shows  this 
error  makes  up  only  five  per  cent  of  the  errors  made  by  children, 
and  is  seventh  in  the  order  of  frequency.  Another  teacher  heads 
her  list  with  the  error,  “Failure  of  the  verb  to  agree  with  its 
subject  in  number  and  person.”  By  referring  to  Table  I,  the 
reader  will  note  that  this  error  makes  up  nine  per  cent  of  the 
table,  and  is  fifth  in  the  order  of  frequency.  This  teacher  of 
grammar,  however,  wasn’t  so  bad  about  the  double  negative, 
which  she  classified  as  second  in  order  of  frequency.  Investiga¬ 
tion  shows  it  to  be  third.  However,  her  opinion  that  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  adjectives  and  adverbs  is  fifth  is  very  poor,  since  Table 
I  shows  it  makes  up  only  two  per  cent  of  errors,  and  is  about 
fifteenth  in  the  order  of  frequency.  One  teacher  says  that  the 
ninth  on  the  list  in  order  of  frequency  is  “the  confusion  of  the 
past  tense  and  the  past  participle,”  and  tenth  is  the  “use  of  the 
wrong  verb,”  yet  these  two  errors  actually  make  up  forty-one 
per  cent  of  the  errors  made  by  the  children  who  recite  daily  to 
this  teacher. 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  the  opinion  of  one  teacher,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  list  is  quoted  as  making  up  the  most  frequent  errors  in  her 
opinion,  in  their  relative  order,  from  highest  to  lowest: 

1.  The  use  of  the  nominative  for  the  objective  case. 

2.  The  use  of  the  present  tense  for  the  past  tense. 

3.  The  use  of  the  wrong  verb. 

4.  Failure  of  verb  to  agree  with  its  subject  in  person  and  number. 

5.  The  use  of  the  double  negative. 

6.  The  misplaced  modifier. 

7.  The  use  of  adverbs  for  adjectives. 

8.  The  use  of  wrong  comparatives. 

9.  The  use  of  unauthorized  contractions. 

10.  The  use  of  the  past  participle  for  the  past  tense. 
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This  seems  to  be  sufficient  to  convince  one  that  the  teacher 
needs  objective  facts  upon  which  to  base  her  opinion. 

Referring  to  Table  I,  which  is  given  below,  I  must  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  there  are  some  objections  to  the  manner  of 
quoting  the  oral  errors.  If  stenographic  reports  could  be 
made,  without  attracting  the  attention  of  the  child,  I 
believe  the  results  would  be  much  more  reliable.  Since  it  is 
impossible  to  find  grade  teachers  who  can  write  shorthand, 
it  seems  that  the  presence  of  the  strange  person  in  the  school¬ 
room  or  on  the  ground  with  note  book  in  hand,  would  very 
largely  affect  the  results  this  stenographer  would  be  able  to 
secure.  Another  objection  to  the  method  used  is  that  teach¬ 
ers  are  likely  not  to  notice  certain  errors.  This  may  affect 
the  relative  proportion  of  the  errors. 

TABLE  I 

The  working  list  of  oral  errors  used  by  tabulator,  and 
the  number  and  per  cent  of  each  kind  of  error 

Illustration 


1.  Subject  of  verb  not  in  nominative  Me  and  some  boys  went.  5 

case. 

2.  Predicate  nominative  not  in  nom-  It  was  not  him.  o 

inative  case. 

3.  Object  of  verb  or  preposition  not  She  appointed  Lynwood  and  I.  l 

in  objective  case. 

4.  Wrong  form  of  noun  or  pronoun.  Theirself — hisself.  i 

5.  First  personal  pronoun  standing  Me  and  him  went.  2 

first  in  a  series. 

6.  Failure  of  pronoun  to  agree  with  We  heard  the  lions  who  had 

its  noun  in  number,  person,  and  had  their  breakfast.  o 

gender 

7.  Confusion  of  demonstrative  ad-  Them  weeds.  4 

jective  and  personal  pronoun 

8.  Failure  of  verb  to  agree  with  its  They  was  brought.  9 

subject  in  person  and  number. 

9.  Confusion  of  past  and  present  They  come  along  and  took 

tenses.  mine.  5 

10.  Confusion  of  past  tense  and  past  I  seen  him.  20 

participle. 

11.  Wrong  tense  forms.  John’s  done  went  home.  3 

12.  Wrong  verb.  Can  we  stay?  21 


Per 

Cent 


Error 
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TABLE  I  {Continued) 


Error 

Illustration 

\ 

Per 

Cent 

13.  Incorrect  use  of  mood. 

If  you  was  to  be  tardy. 

0 

14.  Incorrect  comparison  of  adjec- 

The  winds  are  much  more 

tives. 

15.  Confusion  of  comparatives  and 
superlatives. 

(cooler). 

0 

16.  Confusion  of  adjective  and  ad¬ 

verb. 

17.  Misplaced  modifier. 

Will  that  there  do? 

2 

18.  Double  negative. 

19.  Confusion  of  preposition  and  con¬ 

junction. 

I  don’t  have  no  pencil. 

14 

20.  Syntactical  redundance. 

Where’s  he  at? 

10 

21.  Wrong  part  of  speech  due  to  simi- 

My  solution  is  something  like 

larity  of  sound. 

Anna’s. 

0 

22.  Use  of  wrong  article. 

We  have  a  atlas. 

0 

It  has  also  been  urged  that  the  opportunity  for  making 
errors  may  be  largest  in  the  case  of  the  verb  and  double  nega¬ 
tive,  where  the  most  frequent  errors  are  found.  I  believe 
this  is  a  valid  criticism  and  needs  some  investigation.  I 
think  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable  interest,  however,  that  the 
investigation  as  carried  on  shows  that  fifty-seven  per  cent  of 
the  errors  in  oral  English  were  in  the  “wrong  use  of  the  verb.” 

A  sub-classification  is  given  showing  the  details  of  these 
errors  as  follows: 

8.  Failure  of  verb  to  agree  with  its  subject  in  person  and 


number . 37 

a.  Singular  subject  and  plural  verb .  4 

b.  Plural  subject  and  singular  verb . 33 

9.  Confusion  of  present  and  past  tenses . 23 

a.  Give .  3 

b.  Miscellaneous . 20 

10.  Confusion  of  past  tense  and  past  participle . 84 

а.  see . 33 

б.  do . 17 

c.  come .  3 

d.  sing,  drink .  2 

e.  ring .  i 


j 
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/•go .  1 

g.  miscellaneous . 27 

11.  Wrong  tense  forms . 13 

a.  past  tense  in  en .  i 

h,  miscellaneous . 12 

12.  Wrong  verb . 88 

a.  can  and  may . 27 

h.  aint  got  . 14 

c.  sit  and  set . 10 

d.  lie  and  lay .  4 

e.  miscellaneous . 33 

13.  Incorrect  use  of  mood .  i 


These  errors  in  the  use  of  the  verb  must  be  approximately 
correct,  at  least  the  table  on  written  errors  (See  Table  IV, 
No.  8  to  No.  12,  inclusive,)  indicates  this,  as  thirty-eight  per 
cent  of  the  errors  in  all  written  work  were  found  in  the  misuse 
of  some  form  of  the  verb. 


TABLE  IV 

The  working  list  of  written  errors  used  by  tabulator, 
and  percentage  of  each  kind  of  error 


Error 

Illustration 

Per- 

cent- 

ate 

Per 

cent, 
of  1st 

at 

I.  Subject  of  verb  not  in  nominative  case. 

Us  boys  don’t  care. 

0 

0 

2.  Predicate  nominative  not  in  nominative  case. 

It  was  him. 

0 

0 

3.  Object  of  verb  or  preposition  not  in  objec- 

0 

0 

tive  case. 

4.  Wrong  form  of  noun  or  pronoun. 

You  saw  he  and  I. 
Hisself-deers. 

^  11 

5.  First  personal  pronoun  standing  first  in  a 
series. 

Me  and  him  went. 

I 

I 

6.  Disagreement  of  noun  and  pronoun  in  num¬ 
ber,  person,  or  gender. 

Everyone  got  them 
a  dime. 

I 

I 

7.  Confusion  of  demonstrative  adjective  and 
personal  pronoun. 

Them  girls. 

0 

0 

8.  Failure  of  verb  to  agree  with  its  subject  in 
number  and  person. 

We  was  scared. 

4 

7 

9.  Confusion  of  past  and  present  tenses. 

I  begin  to  run. 

12- 

19 

10.  Confusion  of  past  tense  and  past  participle. 

They  taken  them. 

2 

4 

n.  Wrong  tense  forms. 

They  dig  it  to  the 
door. 

2 

4 
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TABLE  IV  {Continued) 


Error 

Illustration 

Per¬ 

cent¬ 

age 

Per¬ 
cent, 
of  t  St 
21 

12.  Wrong  verb. 

Set  for  sit,  shall 

for  will,  etc. 

2 

4 

13.  Incorrect  use  of  mood. 

If  I  was  you. 

0 

0 

14.  Incorrect  comparison  of  adjective. 

Beautifulest. 

0 

0 

1 5.  Confusion  of  comparatives  and  superlatives. 

Tallest  (of  two). 

0 

0 

16.  Confusion  of  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

I  sure  did. 

3 

6 

17.  Misplaced  modifier. 

I  only  went  once. 

2 

4 

18.  Double  negative. 

Didn’t  have  no. 

0 

0 

19.  Confusion  of  preposition  and  conjunction. 

He  looks  like  he  is 

sick. 

I 

I 

20.  Syntactical  redundance. 

Papa,  he  said. 

D 

7 

21.  Wrong  part  of  speech  due  to  similarity  of 

■ 

sound. 

There,  their,  etc.  - 

25 

22.  Failure  to  put  period  at  end  of  sentence. 

23.  P'ailure  to  put  question  mark  at  end  of 

question. 

24.  Failure  to  put  apostrophe  to  denote  posses- 

sion 

2 

25.  Omission  of  subject. 

0 

26.  Omission  of  predicate. 

27.  Confusion  of  dependent  and  independent 

clauses. 

8 

28.  Failure  to  begin  sentence  with  capital  letter. 

8 

29.  U.se  of  wrong  article. 

30.  Failure  to  use  quotation  marks. 

Error  No.  4,  which  is  eleven  per  cent  of  the  first  twenty-one 
errors,  indicates  that  there  is  a  great  need  for  drill  in  the  use  of 
the  correct  forms  of  nouns  and  pronouns,  especially  pronouns. 

The  most  frequent  error  in  Table  IV  is  No.  21,  “The  wrong 
part  of  speech  due  to  similarity  of  sound,”  making  up  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  errors  in  the  same  group  which  was  repre¬ 
sented  on  Table  I.  Altho  this  error  has  been  listed  under 
errors  in  grammar,  it  seems  to  belong  more  properly  in  spelling. 
Table  I  shows  that  children  in  oral  speech  do  not  have  any 
difficulty  with  this  part  of  language. 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  be  interested  in  a  more  detailed 
tabulated  view  of  the  errors  as  they  have  been  collected,  both 
oral  and  written,  listed  according  to  rules  broken.  Table  VIII 


J 

i 
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is,  therefore,  added.  Your  attention  is  especially  called  to 
rule  21  of  this  table,  in  which  are  found  such  errors  as; 

I  have  a  hole  lot  of  other  stuff. 

We  road  around  town  for  awhile. 

Hear  is  a  dollar  for  you. 

AlsoruleNo.  1 1,  where  the  readerwill  note  such  sentences  as: 
One  day  I  tuck  him  with  me. 

I  dumb  up  to  the  desk. 

We  took  our  dinner  and  et. 

TABLE  VIII 

Sample  errors,  written  and  oral,  classified  according 
to  rules  broken 

1.  Subject  of  verb  not  in  nominative  case. 

a.  Me  and  some  of  my  friends  were  at  the  party. 

b.  How  us  boys  did  eat  turkey. 

c.  Me  and  him  went  hunting  Saturday. 

d.  Us  boys  and  girls  went  to  plav- 

2.  Predicate  nominative  not  in  nominative  case, 

a.  It  was  him. 

3.  Object  of  verb  or  preposition  not  in  objective  case. 

a.  Some  of  we  boys  went  out  one  Saturday  in  the  woods  to 

get  some  rabbits. 

b.  Two  of  the  girls  ran  off  and  left  my  best  friend  and  I. 

4.  Wrong  form  of  noun  or  pronoun. 

a.  Someone  had  got  all  the  pecan. 

b.  I  helped  one  of  my  friend  clerk  in  the  store. 

c.  We  locked  all  the  door. 

d.  We  enjoyed  ourself  very  much. 

5.  First  personal  pronoun  standing  first  in  a  series. 

a.  One  day  a  few  years  ago  me  and  some  of  my  cousins  run 

away. 

b.  I  and  my  brother  had  just  driven  the  cattle  up  from  the 

pasture. 

6.  Failure  of  pronoun  to  agree  with  its  noun  in  person,  number, 

and  gender. 

a.  Instead  of  throwing  paper  wads  and  chalk  we  had  to  sit 

up  and  behave  yourself. 

b.  We  went  to  the  “Mystic  Theater,”  who  playing  the  “Royal 

Family.” 
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7.  Confusion  of  demonstrative  adjective  and  personal  pronoun. 

(No  errors  of  this  class  were  found.) 

8.  Failure  of  verb  to  agree  with  its  subject  in  person  and  number. 

a.  We  was  introduced  to  the  old  woman. 

b.  Mother  always  have  cranberries  on  Thanksgiving. 

c.  My  comb,  brush,  and  mirror  is  celluloid. 

d.  There  was  several  days  that  he  was  gone. 

9.  Confusion  of  past  and  present  tenses. 

a.  I  dress  by  moonlight  and  slipped  out  the  upstairs  window. 

10.  Confusion  of  past  tense  and  past  participle, 

a.  I  taken  my  punishment. 

h.  My  brother  he  went  a  fishing. 

c.  We  swung  a  long  time. 

d.  I  thought  she  had  drank  too  much  water. 

e.  It  was  did  by  Mexican  custom  officers. 

/.  She  had  went  around  to  the  neighbors. 

g.  After  we  had  eat  our  lunch  we  had  went  home. 

11.  Wrong  tense  forms. 

a.  We  swimmed,  fished,  and  picked  plums. 

b.  We  took  our  dinner  and  et. 

c.  One  day  I  tuck  him  with  me. 

d.  I  dumb  up  to  the  desk. 

e.  None  of  us  could  thow  up  in  the  tree. 

/.  He  had  got  out  of  the  place  where  I  keeped  him. 

12.  Wrong  verb. 

a.  My  dog  was  laying  in  a  ditch. 

b.  My  uncle  was  setting  by  the  fire. 

c.  We  can  stay  until  five.  (Implying  permission.) 

d.  They  sat  one  Jack  O’  Lantern  on  the  telephone  post. 

13.  Incorrect  use  of  mood. 

a.  She  asked  them  if  I  was  over  there. 

b.  My  dog  jumped  on  him  as  if  he  was  the  murderer. 

14.  Incorrect  comparison  of  adjectives. 

(No  errors  of  this  class  were  found.) 

15.  Confusion  of  comparatives  and  superlatives. 

(No  errors  of  this  class  were  found.) 

16.  Confusion  of  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

a.  The  police  said  he  would  watch  very  close. 

b.  The  animal  growled  ferocious. 

c.  I  went  to  bed  and  slept  sound. 
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17.  Misplaced  modifier. 

a.  The  horses  were  not  much  of  interest  to  me. 

h.  On  my  way  home  I  found  the  cows  in  the  cotton.  I 
crawled  through  the  fence  thinking  that  I  never  would 
get  home  and  get  to  sleep  to  drive  the  cows  back  into 
the  pasture. 

c.  We  had  a  nice  time  and  watched  the  sun  sink  with  deep 
regret. 

18.  Double  negative. 

a.  We  couldn’t  hardly  catch  him. 

19.  Confusion  of  preposition  and  conjunction. 

a.  It  look  like  to  me  it  would  be  fun  to  go  out  in  the  woods. 
h.  We  heard  a  scream  like  it  was  near  the  pond. 

20.  Syntactical  redundance. 

a.  After  that  I  then  went  and  got  the  mules. 

b.  I  had  got  the  book. 

c.  We  all  went  to  the  show. 

21.  Wrong  part  of  speech  due  to  similarity  of  sound. 

a.  I  have  a  hole  lot  of  other  stuff. 

b.  Their  were  about  a  hundred  ducks, 

c.  Yesterday  to  or  three  turkeys  disappeared. 

d.  They  were  some  trees  near. 

e.  I  saw  and  old  man. 

/.  We  road  around  town  for  awhile. 

g.  I  no  we  will  have  a  good  time. 

h.  She  new  many  tricks. 

i.  He  through  the  book  at  me. 

j.  He  jumped  of  the  bridge. 

k.  Hear  is  a  dollar  for  you. 

l.  He  wanted  to  gether  flowers. 

m.  We  had  to  ware  our  coats. 

n.  She  would  have  to  walk  a  good  peace. 

27.  Confusion  of  dependent  and  independent  clauses. 

a.  Once  I  went  to  a  birthday  party  out  at  the  park,  and  we 

played  and  we  had  ice  cream  and  candy,  and  we  had  a 
good  time. 

b.  I  went  to  the  country  today  and  took  lunch  and  George 

went  with  me  and  if  we  wasn’t  in  swimming  while  we 
were  at  the  country,  we  were  hunting. 
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c.  I  caught  some  fish  and  had  lots  of  watermelon  and  went 

out  hunting  and  killed  ten  jackrabbits  and  two  squirrels 
and  Papa  killed  a  Polecat. 

d.  One  day  last  summer  while  I  was  taking  my  vacation  I 

was  going  to  Ft.  Worth  and  decided  to  stop  off  in  Sher¬ 
man  to  spend  the  day  with  my  sister,  she  had  told  us 
there  was  going  to  be  a  baseball  game  between  the 
Denison  and  Sherman  teams,  so  we  got  ready  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  1 1 :30,  we  soon  had  dinner  and  we  all  sat 
around  and  talked  and  played  games  to  pass  away  the 
time. 

e.  We  had  a  hard  time  getting  started,  as  the  boys  had  a 

misunderstanding  and  came  without  any  horses,  we 
assured  them  that  we  would  not  walk  so  they  went 
back  and  got  two  big  bay  horses. 

/.  After  dinner  was  over  we  made  a  visit  to  the  nearest  pecan 
tree  and  made  ourselves  at  home,  there  was  a  persim¬ 
mon  tree  near,  but  the  tree  was  about  all  that  was  left 
when  we  started  home. 

The  question  that  comes  into  our  minds  at  once  is,  “Can 
we  remedy  the  situation  in  any  particular  school,  when  we 
have  thus  found  out  what  the  difficulty  is  in  grammar  and 
exactly  where  it  is  located?” 

With  the  above  evidence,  can  the  grammar  course  be  given 
more  effectively  and  in  less  time?  Is  there  any  advantage  to 
the  teacher  in  grammar  to  know  where  the  emphasis  should 
be  placed  to  give  the  particular  children  under  her  care  the 
language  training  which  will  be  of  the  most  value  to  them? 

Those  who  still  maintain  that  the  prime  function  of  gram¬ 
mar  in  the  elementary  school  is  to  train  pupils  in  parsing  of 
words  and  analysis  of  sentences,  will  not  be  willing  to  accept 
the  conclusions  which  are  indicated  in  this  study.  To  those  of 
us  who  believe  that  the  chief  purpose  of  language  training  is 
to  get  the  children  to  express  their  thoughts  in  fluent  English 
and  to  give  them  the  ability  to  understand  why  it  is  correct, 
such  an  investigation  as  this  may  be  suggestive  of  a  line  of 
work  which  ought  to  be  given  some  attention. 
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EDUCATION  IN  COPENHAGEN  ^ 

A  COMMON-SENSE  SYSTEM 

In  Denmark  education  is  compulsory  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
theory.  There  the  Powers-that-Be  are  not  content  with  de¬ 
creeing  that  every  child  who  can  be  taught  shall  be  taught: 
they  see  to  it  that  he — or  she — is  taught;  and  that,  so  far  as 
in  him  lies,  he  learns. 

I  asked  the  School  Director  in  Copenhagen  one  day  what 
percentage  of  the  children  there  succeed  in  evading  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Law.  He  looked  at  me  in  surprize :  it  had  never  oc¬ 
curred  to  him,  seemingly,  that  children  could  be  so  perverse 
as  even  to  try  to  evade  this  law. 

“With  one  exception  every  child  in  this  city  who  is  phys¬ 
ically  and  mentally  in  a  state  to  be  educated  is  being  edu¬ 
cated,”  he  replied.  “With  one  exception  every  such  child 
who  is  not  being  taught  at  home  is  this  morning  at  school.” 

That  there  should  be  even  one  exception — the  daughter  of 
a  very  wily  strolling  player — was  to  him,  as  I  learned  later, 
a  source  of  real  distress. 

That  was  years  ago,  and  since  then  I  have  been  in  Den¬ 
mark  again  and  again;  and,  altho  every  time  I  go  I  seek  dili¬ 
gently,  I  have  never  yet  found  a  boy  or  girl  who  ought  to 
have  been  at  school  in  the  streets  of  Copenhagen  during 
school  hours.  No  mother  ever  dreams  there  of  keeping  her 
child  at  home  to  do  her  shopping  for  her,  or  to  “mind”  the 
baby;  for  she  knows  that,  if  she  did,  dire  punishment  would 
speedily  overtake  her:  she  would  in  turn  be  warned,  threat¬ 
ened,  fined;  and  if  then  she  did  not  change  her  ways,  she 
would  be  imprisoned.  She  knows,  too,  that  her  own  friends 
and  neighbors  would  all  be  against  her  in  this  matter;  that 
they  would  denounce  her,  from  the  very  housetops,  as  a  bad 

^  From  the  Nineteenth  Century,  August,  1917,  by  permission. 
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mother,  one  who  was  willing  to  sacrifice  the  welfare  of  her 
children  to  her  own  convenience.  For  in  Copenhagen  public 
opinion  among  all  classes  is  strongly  on  the  side  of  the  au¬ 
thorities  when  the  enforcing  of  the  Education  Act  is  in  ques¬ 
tion,  There  the  very  man-in-the-street  is  alive  to  the  fact 
that  to  spend  money  on  schools,  and  then  allow  children  to 
absent  themselves  from  school,  is  wickedly  wasteful  as  well 
as  shortsighted  and  unwise. 

The  Copenhageners  are  by  nature  sound  economists.  They 
are  quite  willing  that  their  town  should  spend  money  freely, 
providing  it  obtains  a  good  return  for  every  penny  it  spends. 
Work  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well,  they  hold,  let  the 
cost  be  what  it  may.  And,  staunch  democrats  tho  they  be, 
they  have  made  up  their  minds  that,  if  a  really  good  return  is 
to  be  obtained  for  money  spent,  if  work  is  to  be  really  well 
done,  the  responsibility  for  the  spending  of  the  money,  the 
doing  of  the  work,  must  rest  on  one  man,  not  on  a  council. 
For,  according  to  them,  as  a  Danish  official  once  explained  to 
me,  into  the  heart  of  one  man  there  may  be  instilled  a  whole¬ 
some  fear  of  punishment,  but  never  into  the  hearts  of  a  coun¬ 
cil  ;  for,  altho  one  man  may  actually  be  hanged  if  things  go 
wrong,  no  town  would  ever  venture  to  hang  a  whole  council. 

The  man  whom  Copenhagen  has  there  all  ready  to  hang — 
metaphorically,  of  course — should  it  ever  find  that  its  chil¬ 
dren  are  not  being  properly  educated,  is  its  Skolraad,  or 
School  Director.  On  this  School  Director  rests  the  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  right  spending  of  every  penny  the  town 
spends  on  education,  on  secondary  education  as  well  as  on 
primary;  the  full  responsibility  for  the  right  working  of  its 
whole  educational  system.  He  is  a  paid  official  who  is  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Municipal  Council  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Magistral,  i.  e.,  the  council’s  paid  executive.  His  ap¬ 
pointment  must  be  confirmed  by  the  king  before  he  can  be 
installed  in  office ;  but,  when  once  he  is  in  office,  it  is  a  case 
of  fy  suis,  fy  reste,  if  he  chooses,  so  long  as  he  can  do  his 
work  well.  For,  as  he  can  not  be  dismist  without  the  king’s 
consent,  changes,  whether  in  the  municipal  council  or  the 
government,  leave  his  position  untouched. 
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The  School  Director  is  responsible  for  all  that  he  does  or 
leaves  undone  to  the  Skoldirektion,  which  consists  of  three 
members,  the  First  Section  Borgmester,  representing  the  town ; 
the  Ober-President,  representing  the  state;  and  the  Stifts- 
probst,  or  Dean,  representing  the  church.  He  must  moreover 
render  an  account  of  his  expenditure  to  the  Magistral,  and 
thru  them  to  the  municipal  council,  which  provides  him  with 
the  money  he  spends.  He  must  also  consult  the  wishes  of  the 
Minister  of  Education  in  deciding  what  subjects  shall  be 
taught  in  the  schools.  Attached  to  every  school  there  is  a 
managers’  committee,  the  members  of  which  are  appointed 
by  the  municipal  council  to  watch  over  the  working  of  the 
school  and  report  if  it  does  not  go  smoothly.  So  far  as  the 
actual  working  is  concerned,  however,  the  director  has  prac¬ 
tically  a  free  hand. 

He  organizes  and  reorganizes  the  schools,  he  directs  and 
controls  them.  The  head-master,  or  head-mistress,  of  every 
school  is  responsible  to  him  personally  for  the  whole  school ; 
while  all  the  teachers  in  every  school  are,  thru  the  head¬ 
master  or  head-mistress,  responsible  to  him  each  for  his  or 
her  own  class.  He  appoints  all  the  teachers  and  watches  over 
them,  acting  as  their  friendly  adviser  as  well  as  their  official 
chief.  If  they  prove  efficient,  it  is  his  business  to  help  them 
and  promote  them;  if  they  do  not,  to  dismiss  them;  for 
under  the  Copenhagen  system  there  is  no  place  for  the  ineffi¬ 
cient. 

The  School  Director  whom  I  knew  best  was  Dr.  Bauditz,  a 
man  of  great  ability  and  wide  sympathies,  a  poet  as  well  as  an 
expert  in  matters  educational.  He  was  in  close  touch  with 
the  head-master  or  head-mistress  of  every  school ;  in  touch, 
too,  so  far  as  possible,  with  every  teacher  and  every  child 
taught.  He  was  always  on  the  alert  to  detect  unusual  in¬ 
telligence  in  any  child,  or  marked  deficiency;  and  to  secure 
that  the  best  that  could  be  done  should  be  done  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other.  The  clever  and  the  stupid  alike  must  all 
go  to  school,  the  law  decrees,  unless,  indeed,  their  parents  can 
prove  that  they  are  having  them  taught  properly  at  home. 
At  school,  however,  they  must  not  all  be  clubbed  together. 
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Doctor  Bauditz  always  insisted.  On  the  contrary^  they  must 
be  sifted  and  sorted  with  infinite  care,  and  must  be  ranged 
according  to  ability,  so  that  each  one  of  them  may  be  taught 
in  the  very  way  in  which  he — or  she — can  best  learn.  Unless 
this  be  done,  both  the  clever  and  the  stupid  suffer,  he  main¬ 
tained;  neither  learn  so  much  as  they  might  learn,  because 
neither  are  taught  as  they  ought  to  be  taught ;  and  the  result 
is  tempers  are  ruffled,  nerv^es  are  set  a-jar,  and  there  is  friction 
all  round. 

This  sifting  and  sorting  of  school  children  to  insure  the 
best  that  can  be  done  for  each  one  of  them,  is  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  Copenhagen  educational  system.  The 
principle,  indeed,  upon  which  this  system  is  founded  is 
that  every  child  must  be  given  a  fair  chance  of  developing 
every  talent  he  has,  no  matter  how  few  be  his  talents  or  how 
many,  no  matter  whether  they  lie  in  his  head,  his  fingers,  or 
even  his  toes.  And  the  whole  organization  of  the  town’s 
schools,  the  Communal  Schools,  as  they  are  named,  is  de¬ 
vised  for  the  express  purpose  of  securing  for  every  child  this 
chance.  If  there  are  mute,  inglorious  Miltons  in  Copenhagen 
today,  the  fault  lies  assuredly  with  themselves,  for  never  was 
there  a  town  where  so  much  trouble  was  taken  to  guard 
against  genius  being  left  to  blush  unseen.  In  every  school 
carefully  thought-out  arrangements  are  in  force  for  lending  a 
helping  hand  to  the  specially  gifted,  for  lending  a  helping 
hand,  too,  to  those  who  start  life  handicapt  because  nature 
has  dealt  with  them  stingily.  For  among  Copenhageners 
the  feeling  is  strong  that  for  the  honor  of  the  nation  there 
must  be  no  folding  away  of  talents  in  napkins;  and  that 
for  the  sake  of  the  ratepayer’s  pocket,  as  well  as  humanity’s 
sake,  even  the  half-witted  must,  so  far  as  possible,  be  put  in 
the  way  of  earning  their  own  daily  bread,  while  making  the 
best  of  their  lives. 

In  every  district  in  Copenhagen  there  is  a  communal 
school;  while  in  several  districts  there  were,  until  quite  re¬ 
cently  two  such  schools,  a  Friskole  and  a  Betalingsskole,  both 
built,  fitted  up  and  organized  by  the  town  at  the  town’s  ex¬ 
pense.  The  two  were  worked  on  precisely  the  same  lines; 
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the  same  subjects  were  taught  in  the  one  as  in  the  other,  and 
by  teachers  of  the  same  standing.  Practically,  the  only  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two  was  that  they  who  went  to  the 
Friskole  paid  no  fees  and  were  provided  with  books  gratis; 
whereas  they  who  went  to  the  Betalingsskole  must  pay  four 
Kroner  (45.  sy^d.)  a  term  and  must  buy  for  themselves  the 
books  they  required. 

This  arrangement  was  abolished  two  years  ago,  owing  in  a 
measure  at  least  to  the  necessity  of  cutting  down  expenses. 
It  is  still  of  interest,  however,  because  it  was  characteristic 
of  the  w^ay  in  which  educational  affairs  have  always  been 
managed  in  Copenhagen.  There,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  not 
only  is  deference  shown  to  the  wishes  of  the  parents  of  the 
school  children,  whenever  this  can  be  done  w  ithout  detriment 
to  the  children,  but  care  is  taken  to  guard  against  their  sus¬ 
ceptibilities  being  ruffled.  In  every  large  town  there  are 
careful  parents  who  are  very  loath  to  send  their  children  to  a 
communal  school,  because  there  they  must,  of  course,  asso¬ 
ciate  with  waifs  and  strays,  with  social  derelicts  of  all  sorts 
in  fact.  These  parents  can  not  as  a  rule  afford  to  pay  very 
much  in  the  way  of  school  fees,  but  they  can  afford  to  pay  a 
little  and  they  do  very  gladly  pay  this  little  when  by  so  do¬ 
ing  they  can  keep  their  children  “select.”  It  was  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  such  parents  as  these  that  Copenhagen  maintained  its 
Betalmgsskoler.  The  14,438  children  who,  when  I  was  last  in 
Denmark,  were  attending  these  schools  were  not  one  whit 
better  taught  or  cared  for  than  the  some  40,000  more  who 
were  going  to  the  Friskoler.  The  one  advantage,  indeed, 
they  had  over  those  going  to  the  Friskoler  was  that  they  had 
schoolfellows  of  a  rather  better  class.  And  for  this  advantage 
their  parents  were  heartily  grateful,  even  tho  it  did  cost  them 
twelve  Kroner  ^  year. 

In  the  Friskoler,  and  all  the  communal  schools  are  now 
free,  there  are  three  series  of  classes^  and  three  distinct  stan¬ 
dards  of  teaching.  There  are  the  ordinary  classes  for  children 
of  average  intelligence ;  the  Hjcelpe  classes  for  children  who, 
thru  nervousness,  mental  slowness,  or  some  other  defect,  are 
a  little  below  the  average  in  intelligence  and  must,  therefore, 
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be  taught  with  special  care  if  they  are  to  learn  easily;  and 
the  Vcerne  classes  for  those  who  are  so  far  below  the  average 
that  they  must  be  taught  by  special  methods  if  they  are  to 
learn  at  all.  In  the  ordinary  classes  the  average  number  of 
pupils  is  twenty-nine,  while  in  the  Hjcelpe  and  Vcerne 
classes  it  ranges  from  ten  to  twenty ;  and  three  hours’  teach¬ 
ing  in  these  classes,  owing  to  the  great  strain  it  entails,  is 
reckoned  to  the  teachers  as  equal  to  four  hours’  teaching  in 
the  ordinary  classes. 

Then,  attached  to  several  of  the  communal  schools  are  free 
Middle  Schools,  where  the  education  provided  is  of  a  higher 
order  than  that  provided  in  the  communal  schools;  and  to 
these  children  who  give  proof  of  marked  ability  are  sent. 
There  are  also  state-supported  schools  for  those  who  are  too 
sorely  afflicted — the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  etc. — to  be 
taught  in  the  communal  schools ;  and  to  these  they  must  go, 
whether  their  parents  wish  it  or  not,  unless  suitable  education 
can  be  provided  for  them  at  home ;  for  in  Denmark  no  parent 
is  allowed  to  let  his  afflicted  child  grow  up  untaught.  Thus, 
in  Copenhagen,  the  children  whom  the  town  educates  are 
divided  according  to  ability  into  five  distinct  sections;  and 
for  each  section  there  is  a  different  standard  of  teaching  and, 
practically,  a  different  method,  so  that  the  children  in  each 
section  may  be  taught  according  to  the  very  method  by 
which  they  are  best  able  to  learn. 

Almost  everywhere  in  England  outside  London  and  a  few 
large  towns,  it  must  be  noted,  the  children  in  four  out  of  these 
five  sections  are  clubbed  together,  and  are  taught  according 
to  one  and  the  same  method. 

Every  child  in  Copenhagen  who  is  not  being  taught  at 
home  must  go  to  school  as  soon  as  he  is  seven  years  old.  He 
may  go,  indeed,  when  he  is  six,  if  his  parents  choose  to  send 
him ;  and  he  must  continue  going  until  he  has  completed  his 
fourteenth  year;  or  until  he  has  completed  his  fifteenth  year, 
if  he  has  been  admitted  to  a  middle  school.  He  is  placed  at 
first  in  the  lowest  of  the  ordinary  classes,  and  if  he  is  of 
average  ability,  he  is  expected  to  work  his  way  gradually  up 
to  the  highest.  A  sharp  watch  is  kept  on  him,  however;  and 
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«  if,  as  time  passes,  he  seems  dull  or  deprest,  or  is  making  no 
I  progress,  he  is  transferred  to  a  Hjcelpe  class,  unless  indeed  his 
deficiency  be  very  marked,  in  which  case  he  is  put  at  once  into 
a  Vcerne  class.  In  a  Hjcelpe  class,  as  it  is  much  smaller  than 
an  ordinary  class,  he  receives  more  individual  attention  than 
could  be  given  to  him  in  an  ordinary  class;  and  his  lessons, 
which  are  all  viva  voce,  are  shorter,  fewer,  and  easier.  There 
what  the  teachers  aim  at  is  training  the  children  to  be  alert, 

ito  use  their  eyes,  to  observe  carefully,  compare,  and  take  an 
interest  in  what  is  going  on  around  them ;  to  use  their  fingers, 
too,  and  thru  their  fingers  gain  some  idea  of  form.  The  work 
is  arranged  with  a  view  to  fitting  them  to  learn  by  stimulating 
their  brains  and  inspiring  them  with  the  wish  to  learn. 
:  Meanwhile  they  are  being  brought  up  carefully  in  all  good 

ways:  it  is  imprest  upon  them  that  they  must  be  truthful, 
obedient,  orderly,  and  courteous.  Infinite  trouble  is  taken 
to  put  a  stop  to  anything  in  the  w’ay  of  brooding  or  sulking 

I  and  to  keep  them  all  cheerful. 

A  child  who  is  placed  in  a  Hjcelpe  class  does  not  necessarily 
stay  there  long.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  terms  he  may  be, 
and  often  is,  quite  up  to  the  average  in  mental  alertness  and 
can,  therefore,  take  his  place  in  an  ordinary  class ;  or  he  may 

I  show  no  signs  of  improvement  and  have  to  be  put  into  a 
Vcerne  class.  Still  many  children  pass  the  whole  time  they 
are  at  school  in  Hjcelpe  classes,  and,  even  if  they  do,  they 
are  fairly  well  educated  when  they  leave.  They  can  read, 

!  write,  do  simple  arithmetic,  and  they  know  something  of  the 
geography  and  history  of  their  own  land  and  the  lands  around 
them. 

I  once  saw  a  boy  in  a  Hjcelpe  class  cut  out  a  map  of  Den- 

imark  with  quite  amazing  accuracy,  and  I  heard  another 
answer  correctly  several  questions  concerning  Norway.  In 
j  this  class  all  the  children  had  learned  evidently  how  to 
j  demean  themselves;  they  had  learned  how  to  live,  and  had 

(been  made  to  realize  the  necessity  of  letting  live.  Somewhat 
stupid  tho  they  might  be,  they  had  had  their  corners  knocked 
off;  they  could  go  about  among  their  fellows  in  peace  and 
I  comfort  and  fight  their  own  battles.  They  all  seemed  able 
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to  use  their  fingers  deftly,  in  spite  of  their  brains  working 
slowly.  They  would,  therefore,  be  able  to  be  apprenticed 
later,  and  thus  put  in  the  way  of  earning  their  own  livelihood, 
of  becoming  even  skilled  artisans,  perhaps.  It  is  not  probable 
that  they  w^ould  ever  rise  in  the  world,  but  they  were  at 
any  rate  fairly  secure  against  going  downwards,  against  de¬ 
veloping,  as  so  many  English  boys  of  their  type  develop,  into 
unemployed  who  are  unemployable.  And  this  is  a  matter  of 
national  importance,  seeing  that  there  are  some  6,000  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  Hjcelpe  classes. 

In  the  Vccrne  classes  the  teaching  is  on  much  the  same  lines 
as  in  the  Hjcelpe  classes ;  it  is  even  simpler,  however,  than  in 
the  Hjcelpe  classes,  being  thru  the  eyes  whenever  possible 
rather  than  the  ears.  Pictures  take  the  place  of  books ;  arith¬ 
metic  is  discarded  in  favor  of  counting;  and  even  reading 
and  writing  are  taught  in  many  cases  only  experimentally. 
The  children  who  spend  all  their  school  days  in  the  Vcerne 
classes  do  not  learn  very  much,  but  they  do  learn  something, 
not  only  how^  to  behave  themselves,  but  something  besides. 
For  they  are  taught  everything  they  are  capable  of  learning; 
and  every  child  able  to  go  to  school  is  capable  of  learning 
something,  of  learning  how  to  do  something  with  his  fingers; 
while  almost  every  such  child  is  capable  of  learning  how  to  do 
something  with  his  brains,  providing  his  teacher  be  skilful 
and  patient.  And  in  Copenhagen  the  Vcerne  class  teachers 
are  very  skilful  and  very  patient.  They  can  not  work  mira¬ 
cles,  of  course,  they  can  not  give  brains  to  those  who  have 
none ;  but  they  can  and  do  teach  those  who  have  only  a  little 
glimmering  of  brain  how  to  make  the  most  of  it,  and  how  to 
use  their  fingers  with  but  little  help  even  from  this  glimmer¬ 
ing.  It  is  weary,  weary  work  for  them,  of  course,  but  it  is 
work  that  is  well  worth  doing  for  the  sake  of  the  ratepayers 
as  well  as  the  children.  For  in  the  Vcerne  classes  many  a 
child  who,  if  left  uncared  for,  would  be  a  burden  on  the  rates 
all  his  life  is  put  in  the  way  of  earning  his  own  daily  bread,  as 
a  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water  if  as  nothing  better. 
Many  a  boy,  too,  wTo,  if  left  uncared  for,  might  develop  into 
a  morose,  criminal  lunatic,  a  source  of  misery  and  danger  to 
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himself  and  all  around  him,  becomes  a  harmless  member  of 
society,  thanks  to  the  training  he  receives  in  these  classes. 
It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that,  when  a  child  is  transferred  from 
an  ordinary  class  to  a  Hjcelpe  or  a  Vcerne  class,  he  almost  in¬ 
variably  becomes  at  once  much  more  cheerful  and  more 
friendly,  better  tempered. 

Under  the  Copenhagen  educational  system,  the  excep¬ 
tionally  clever  are  watched  over  with  even  greater  care  than 
the  exceptionally  stupid.  No  matter  how  clever  they  be, 
however,  they  remain  in  the  ordinary  classes  until  they  are 
eleven  years  old  and  go  thru  the  regular  course  of  elementary 
training.  For  the  school  authorities  have  a  wholesome  mis¬ 
trust  of  everything  that  might  tend  to  foster  the  infant  pro¬ 
digy  type.  When  they  are  eleven,  however,  they  have  their 
chance  of  proving  their  mettle.  For  once  a  year  the  head¬ 
master — or  head-mistress — of  every  school  examines  care¬ 
fully  all  the  children  of  that  age  in  the  school  and  after 
taking  counsel  with  their  class  teachers,  picks  out  from 
among  them  such  as  seem  to  be  of  marked  ability  and,  there¬ 
fore,  able  to  profit  by  an  education  of  a  higher  standard  than 
that  given  in  the  communal  schools.  He  may  find  a  dozen, 
or  he  may  find  none  at  all ;  such  as  he  does  find,  however,  he 
passes  on  to  the  School  Director  as  candidates  for  admission 
to  a  middle  school.  The  School  Director  not  only  submits 
these  candidates  to  regular  examiners,  but  he  himself  tests 
in  various  ways  their  intelligence,  their  health  and  strength 
of  body,  as  well  as  of  mind,  and  inquires  into  their  circum¬ 
stances.  As  there  are  only  2,000  places  in  all  the  middle 
schools  together,  it  is  only  the  elite  of  those  sent  to  him  who 
can  be  admitted ;  and  they,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  the 
61ite  of  the  children  in  every  school  in  the  town. 

S^^Those  who  are  admitted  have  certainly  every  chance  given 
to  them  of  making  their  way  in  the  world.  There  is  no  posi¬ 
tion,  indeed,  to  which  they  may  not  aspire,  providing,  of 
course,  that  no  mistake  has  been  made  with  regard  to  their 
ability,  and  that  they  have  character  as  well  as  talents.  For 
the  education  they  receive  at  the  middle  schools  is  extremely 
good  all  round  for  boys  and  girls  alike;  and  should  they 
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profit  by  it  to  the  full,  they  may  go,  if  they  choose,  when 
their  course  there  is  over,  to  the  gymnasium,  where  the  town 
pays  all  their  expenses.  If  at  the  gymnasium  they  turn  their 
time  to  good  account  and  show  no  sign  of  intellectual  or 
moral  backsliding,  they  may  go,  when  they  leave,  to  the 
university,  where  their  expenses  are  defrayed  by  the  state, 
excepting  in  so  far  as  they  are  defrayed  out  of  private  lega¬ 
cies.  Thus,  practically  the  poorest  little  beggar  lad  in  Copen¬ 
hagen  may,  if  he  be  clever  enough,  obtain  as  good  an  edu¬ 
cation  as  any  millionaire’s  son,  and  may  start  life,  so  far  as 
ability  to  work  is  concerned,  on  terms  of  equality  with  him. 

It  is,  of  course,  only  the  very  clever  among  the  children  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  middle  schools  who  ever  make  their  way  to  the 
university,  or  even  to  the  gymnasium.  Most  of  them,  when 
their  five  years  there  are  over,  start  life  at  once  as  bread¬ 
winners;  while  some  few,  who  fail  to  profit  by  the  teaching 
there,  are  sent  back  to  the  communal  schools  at  the  end,  per¬ 
haps,  of  one  year.  A  fair  percentage  of  them,  however,  even 
when  bread-winners,  go  to  evening  classes,  not  only  for  tech¬ 
nical  training,  but  for  higher  education  generally ;  and  many 
attend  university  extension  lectures  regularly  for  years  after 
they  leave  school. 

The  fact  of  special  arrangements  being  made  under  the 
Copenhagen  system  for  the  markedly  stupid  child,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  markedly  clever,  on  the  other,  is  almost  as 
great  an  advantage  to  the  average  child  as  to  the  stupid  and 
the  clever.  It  is  even  more  for  his  benefit,  indeed,  than  for 
theirs,  that  these  arrangements  are  made;  for  it  would  be 
impossible  to  secure  for  him,  and  he,  of  course,  represents  the 
many,  the  precise  teaching  he  needs,  if  in  his  class  there 
were  children  very  superior  to  him  in  intelligence  or  very 
inferior.  The  great  majority  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  go  to 
the  Copenhagen  schools,  as  to  other  schools,  are,  of  course,  of 
average  ability,  neither  stupid  nor  yet  clever;  and  they 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Hjcelpe  or  Vccrne  classes, 
or  with  middle  schools.  They  remain  the  whole  time  they 
are  at  school  in  the  ordinary  classes,  where  the  teaching  is 
just  what  they  require,  being  carefully  adapted  to  the  aver- 
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age  intelligence.  The  teachers — they  have  only  twenty-nine 
pupils  each  to  deal  with,  it  must  be  noted— are  not  tempted 
to  soar  above  their  heads  as  they  might  be  were  there  a  few 
very  clever  children  among  them ;  nor  are  they  tempted  to 
make  the  lessons  too  easy,  as  they  would  be  were  there 
among  them  some  who  were  very  dull.  The  result  is  all  the 
children  are  able  to  learn  and  do  learn. 

A  very  intelligent  English  teacher,  who  has  some  sixty 
pupils  in  her  class,  once  told  me  that,  let  her  strive  as  she 
would,  she  could  not  teach  them  all;  for,  if  she  adapted  her 
lessons  to  the  better  among  them,  the  worse  learned  nothing; 
and  if  to  the  worse,  the  better  learned  nothing,  and  had  their 
tempers  ruffled  to  boot.  I  have  visited  schools — not  in 
London,  it  is  true — where  in  some  classes  a  good  half  of  the 
children  were  not  learning  at  all,  where  a  good  half  never 
even  tried  to  answer  a  question,  but  just  sat  there  twirling 
their  thumbs  with  a  bored  air,  leaving  the  answering  to  be 
clone  by  the  clever.  I  have  even  been  in  schools  where  whole 
classes  were  demoralized,  because,  sitting  side  by  side  with 
normal  children,  were  two  or  three  who  were  feeble-minded ; 
in  schools,  too,  where  a  whole  class  was  periodically  thrown 
into  a  state  of  consternation  because,  among  the  pupils,  was  a 
poor  little  epileptic.  In  the  Copenhagen  schools,  however, 
nothing  of  the  sort  goes  on.  There,  when  I  asked  questions, 
every  child  in  the  class  seemed  eager  to  answer;  and  the 
answers  I  received  were  almost  invariably  intelligent,  altho, 
of  course,  not  always  correct.  Yet  primary  education  in 
Copenhagen  cost,  last  year,  only  135.  ^d.  per  head  of  the  in¬ 
habitants;  whereas  in  London,  in  1914-1915,  it  cost  i/.  35. 
6^c/.  And  the  salary  of  the  average  teacher  is  not  much 
lower  in  Copenhagen  than  in  London,  if  due  allowance  be 
made  for  the  difference  between  the  standard  and  the  cost  of 
living  there  and  here.  Men  and  women  alike  begin  there  with 
77/.  155.  a  year,  and  rise  gradually,  the  men  to  200/.,  the 
women  to  144/.  95.  It  is  in  the  school  buildings,  not  in  the 
teaching,  that  economies  are  effected  in  Copenhagen.  There 
one  school  is  often  made  to  do  the  work  of  two  schools,  as  one 
set  of  children  go  there  in  the  morning  and  another  set  in  the 
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afternoon.  To  this  arrangement  there  are,  it  seems  to  me, 
many  objections.  I  can  not  but  think  that  most  children 
learn  more  easily  in  the  morning  than  in  the  afternoon.  Still, 
several  Copenhagen  teachers  assured  me  that  it  was  not  so 
with  Danish  children;  and  I  certainly  found  those  in  the 
afternoon  classes  just  as  alert  as  those  in  the  morning. 

The  education  given  in  the  ordinary  classes  is  elementary, 
of  course;  still  it  is  very  thoro.  The  subjects  taught  are 
limited  in  number,  but  every  child  must  gain  a  firm  grasp  of 
each  one  of  these  subjects:  he  is  not  allowed  to  content  him¬ 
self  with  a  mere  smattering.  When  the  time  comes  for  him  to 
leave  school,  he  is  a  past  master  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith¬ 
metic;  he  is  well  grounded  in  the  geography,  history,  and 
literature  of  his  own  country,  and  he  knows  enough  of  science 
to  understand  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  nature’s  simpler 
phenomena.  His  eyes  have  been  carefully  trained,  and  so 
have  his  fingers;  and  he  has  been  inspired,  so  far  as  in  him 
lies,  with  a  love  of  learning,  a  real  desire  to  understand  what 
he  sees  and  hears.  And  this  in  itself  is  a  good  education,  the 
foundation,  indeed,  of  the  best  of  all  educations. 

Girls  and  boys  fare  equally  well  in  the  Copenhagen  schools. 
Coeducation  is  in  force  indeed  in  several  of  the  schools ;  and 
in  all  of  them  the  girls,  until  the  time  comes  for  them  to 
specialize  in  housewifery,  are  taught  the  same  subjects  as  the 
boys,  excepting  that  for  them  needlework  takes  the  place  of 
other  handicrafts.  Housewifery  plays  a  great  role  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  Danish  girls,  for  every  Danish  girl,  no  matter  what 
her  rank,  must  be  a  good  housewife,  as  otherwise  she  is  held 
to  be  a  failure.  And  woe  betide  the  School  Director  were 
Copenhagen  ever  to  wake  up  and  find  that  the  girls  for  whose 
education  he  is  responsible  were  not  being  turned  into  good 
housewives!  Of  that,  however,  there  is  no  danger,  for  care¬ 
ful  arrangements  are  in  force  for  securing  that  every  one  of 
these  girls  goes  for  two  full  years  at  least  to  a  housewifery 
school,  where  she  is  not  only  taught  by  experts  how  to  cook, 
clean,  and  wash,  but  is  actually  made  to  cook,  clean,  and  wash, 
under  expert  surveillance;  is  made,  too,  to  eat  what  she 
cooks,  listening  the  while  to  expert  and  amateur  criticism. 
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One  of  the  best  of  the  housewifery  schools  in  Copenhagen  is 
attached  to  the  Sundholm  Communal  School.  There  part  of 
the  building  is  arranged  as  little  kitchens,  sculleries,  and  wash¬ 
houses,  so  that  all  sorts  of  housework  can  be  carried  on  under 
the  same  conditions  as  in  a  working-class  home.  There  are 
twenty-four  girls  in  a  class,  and  they  form  four  families.  Each 
family  has  its  own  kitchen,  and  each  of  its  six  members, 
turn  and  turn  about,  blackleads  the  grate,  makes  the  fire, 
cleans  the  hearth,  sweeps  up,  dusts,  trims  the  lamp,  prepares 
a  meal,  lays  the  table,  takes  her  place  at  the  table  with  the 
rest  of  the  family  for  the  meal.  Later  she  washes  up,  and  sets 
things  straight  generally.  Another  day  she  steeps  clothes, 
washes  them,  watches  over  them  while  they  dry,  and  irons 
them.  She  does  everything,  in  fact,  that  she  will  have  to  do 
later  when  she  has  a  house  of  her  own,  if  her  house  is  to  be 
clean  and  tidy,  and  her  husband  and  children  are  to  be  well 
fed  and  well  cared  for.  And  she  does  it  under  the  lynx  eyes  of 
trained  experts  in  housewifery,  who  make  it  their  business  to 
see  that  it  is  done  according  to  the  best  and  quickest  methods. 
In  cooking,  as  in  everything  else,  strict  economy  is  insisted 
on.  If  the  meals  prepared  are  good — and  good  they  are,  that 
I  can  certify — it  is  not  because  the  ingredients  used  are  costly, 
but  because  the  flavoring  and  cooking  are  carefully  done. 
The  girls  are  regularly  taught  how  to  market.  The  teacher 
impresses  on  them  that  certain  things  are  profitable  to  buy 
and  certain  things  are  wasteful,  and  explains  to  them  why  it 
is  thus.  Every  dish  they  make  is  wholesome,  appetizing,  and 
well  within  the  means  of  the  average  working  man.  This  is  a 
point  to  which  great  importance  is  attached. 

The  Copenhageners  are  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
sheer  waste  to  spend  money  on  trying  to  train  children’s 
heads  unless  their  bodies  are  also  being  trained.  On  their 
school  program  running,  jumping,  and  swdmming  figure 
just  as  prominently  as  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  In 
winter  girls  and  boys  alike  must  spend  six  hours  a  week  in  the 
school  gymnasium,  and  in  summer  six  hours  in  the  town’s 
great  swimming  baths.  This  is  compulsory:  even  the  most 
nervous  of  mothers  can  not  prevent  her  little  girls  being 
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taught  how  to  climb  and  swim.  Both  at  the  gymnasium  and 
the  baths  the  town  provides  shoes  and  gowns  for  such  of  the 
children  as  have  none.  Workaday  dress  and  also  dinners  are 
provided  by  a  private  society — it  is  subsidized  by  the  town — 
for  children  whose  parents  are  too  poor  to  clothe  and  feed 
them  properly.  This  society  helps  all  the  children  whom  the 
teachers  report  as  being  lacking  in  clothes  or  underfed. 
It  mounts  guard  over  their  parents,  however,  and  takes  good 
care  that  such  of  them  as  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  food  and 
clothes  given  do  pay.  In  Denmark  it  is  a  crime  for  a  father 
who  has  money,  or  who  might  have  money  if  he  chose  to 
work,  to  stint  his  children  in  necessaries.  The  town’s  doc¬ 
tors,  too,  keep  a  sharp  watch  on  parents  and  children  alike; 
for  it  is  part  of  their  regular  duty  to  see  that  the  town’s  future 
citizens  are  not  being  robbed  of  their  chance  of  developing 
into  strong,  healthy  men  and  women,  able  to  fight  their  own 
battles  and  make  their  own  way  in  the  world.  And  so  far  as 
an  outsider  can  judge,  they  do  their  duty  thoroly.  I  never 
saw  a  more  sturdy,  well-conditioned  set  of  youngsters  than 
the  children  at  the  Copenhagen  Communal  School. 

It  is  not  due  entirely  to  the  town  authorities,  however,  I 
must  confess,  that  these  youngsters  are  quite  so  fit  as  they 
are:  a  private  association  has  done  much  toward  bettering 
their  condition  by  devising  and  working  for  their  benefit  a 
most  interesting  cooperative  holiday  arrangement.  Every 
year  some  thousands  of  the  Copenhagen  school  children 
spend  their  summer  holidays  in  the  country  as  the  guests  of 
peasant  farmers,  dairymen,  or  even  agricultural  laborers. 
They  live  and  fare  in  all  ways  as  the  children  of  their  hosts, 
giving  a  helping  hand  whenever  one  is  needed,  picking  fruit, 
tending  sheep,  or  working  in  the  fields.  And  hugely  do  they 
enjoy  it,  even  tho  they  may  have  to  rough  it  sometimes,  to 
sleep  on  straw,  eat  black  bread,  and  rest  content  with  milk, 
butter,  cheese,  and  eggs  instead  of  beef  and  mutton.  Country 
life  is  for  many  of  them  a  revelation;  they  are  never  quite 
the  same  after  rolling  in  the  grass  day  by  day  for  weeks  to¬ 
gether,  listening  to  birds  singing,  cows  lowing,  after  climbing 
trees  and  plucking  wild  flowers  at  will.  When  the  holidays 
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are  over  and  they  all  come  trooping  back  to  town,  not  only 
are  their  bodies  stronger  for  their  sojourn  in  the  country,  but 
their  eyes  are  brighter  and  their  minds  are  more  alert ;  their 
little  heads,  indeed,  are  as  a  rule  teeming  with  new  ideas. 

Then,  when  winter  comes  round,  every  peasant  who  has 
had  a  town  child  in  his  house  for  the  summer  holidays  sends 
to  the  parents  of  this  child  in  Copenhagen  his  own  child  for 
the  Christmas  holidays.  This  country  child  is  treated  in  all 
respects  as  a  member  of  the  town  family  and  is  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  town  life  just  as,  in  the  previous  summer, 
the  town  child  had  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
country  life.  He  is  shown  the  sights  of  Copenhagen:  he 
visits  the  museums,  the  picture  galleries;  he  goes  in  a  boat, 
and  is,  perhaps,  taken  to  a  cinema.  The  result  is  his  corners 
are  rounded,  his  manners  are  polished,  and  he  too  returns 
home  with  new  ideas  in  his  head. 

This  cooperative  holiday  arrangement,  which  works  most 
smoothly  and  costs  practically  nothing  beyond  the  taking  of 
trouble,  is  a  benefit  all  round,  a  benefit  not  only  to  the  chil¬ 
dren,  who  in  turn  play  the  host  and  the  guest,  but  to  all  their 
kith  and  kin.  For  it  brings  townsfolk  and  country  folk  to¬ 
gether,  ^ives  them  the  chance  of  being  of  service  to  one  an¬ 
other,  and  thus  lays  the  foundation  of  many  friendships, 
much  good  will,  to  the  great  advantage  of  both.  It  does 
more ;  it  often  inspires  townsfolk  with  a  love  of  the  country, 
a  matter  of  no  small  importance  in  this  our  day,  when  flitting 
into  towns  is  all  the  fashion,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
national  physique. 

Cooperative  holidays  are  but  one  of  the  many  successful 
experiments  that  have  been  tried  in  Denmark  since  the  great 
social  education  movement  was  started  there,  some  thirty 
years  ago.  The  primary  object  of  this  movement,  which  was 
organized  and  is  still  worked  by  students  of  the  Copenhagen 
University  with  the  cordial  help  of  the  professors,  is  to  draw 
together  the  diverse  sections  of  the  community,  to  weave 
bonds  of  friendly  sympathy  between  them,  and  to  spread  the 
light  among  even  the  lowest  section.  Students  hold  night 
schools  in  the  Copenhagen  communal  day  schools,  and  give 
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lessons  there  gratis  to  all  the  working  men  and  women  who 
choose  to  go.  There  are  more  than  a  hundred  names  on  the 
student-teachers’  list,  and  more  than  two  thousand  on  the 
list  of  the  taught.  Then,  on  Sunday  nights  there  are  free 
popular  lectures  by  students  and  professors,  to  which  the 
working  classes  flock  in  thousands;  free  concerts,  too,  and 
other  entertainments.  Some  students  take  parties  of  work¬ 
ing  men  to  visit  museums ;  others  go  with  them  on  picnics  to 
places  of  historic  interest;  others,  again,  go  down  into  the 
country  and  lecture  to  the  peasants.  There  is  hardly  a  vil¬ 
lage  now  where  a  lecture  is  not  given  every  week,  and  the  day 
when  it  is  given  is  the  red-letter  day  of  the  week.  The  stu¬ 
dents  alw'ays  live  with  the  peasants,  sleeping  in  their  cot¬ 
tages,  while  on  these  lecturing  tours;  and  they  go  about 
among  them  as  good  comrades,  teaching  them  even  more,  as 
often  as  not,  by  talking  to  them  individually  than  by  lec¬ 
turing.  And  they  are  there  to  teach,  it  must  be  remembered ; 
to  teach  because  there  is  among  them  a  strong  feeling  that 
what  they  themselves  have  been  taught  they  in  their  turn 
must  teach,  that  the  culture  they  have  received  they  must 
spread  thru  the  whole  community. 

The  Danes  boast  that  in  their  country  there  is  no  “unen¬ 
lightened  class;”  and  they  do  so  with  good  reason.  I  have 
never  yet  met  a  Danish  working  man  who  could  not  read  and 
write,  who  did  not  read  regularly  nev/spapers  at  any  rate, 
or  who  could  not  tell  me  what  the  Folketing  was  doing.  There 
may  be  Danes  who  know  nothing  of  their  own  folklore  or 
who  have  never  heard  of  Paris  or  of  London,  but  if  there  be, 
they  are  well  hidden  out  of  sight;  for,  altho  I  have  sought 
for  them  not  only  in  towns  but  in  country  districts,  and  very 
diligently,  I  have  failed  to  find  them.  And  I  have  found 
there  a  servant  maid  who  quoted  Shakespeare  upon  appro¬ 
priate  occasions,  a  coachman  whose  most  valued  possession 
was  a  Milton,  and  an  old-age  pensioner  who  knew  more 
about  Cromwell  than  I  did. 
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COMENIUS  WRITES  A  LETTER 
Time:  June,  1644.  Place:  elbing,  Prussia 

This  wavering  light,  Master  Hartlib,  disciple  mine  (if 
I  may  still  so  call  you),  yields  me  but  dim,  shadowy,  and 
niggard  support  in  the  zeal  which  racks  me  to  unburden 
myself  upon  you.  But  write  I  must,  for  I  have  been  troubled 
of  late  with  the  fear  that  in  complying  with  the  Swedes,  I 
may  have  perturbed  my  friends  in  England  (as  if  England, 
in  her  present  disenchantment,  could  hearken  to  the  voice 
of  a  pedagogue!).  I  am  glad  I  was  deceived.  Your  amiable 
letter  was  put  into  my  hands  not  long  ago,  and  the  little 
printed  matter  of  your  friend,  Milton,  has  come.  It  is  the 
latter,  indeed,  that  provokes  my  theme  of  dispute. 

Is  this,  perchance,  the  John  Milton  that  so  caught  your 
favor  during  my  brief  stay  in  England?  Is  this  that  school¬ 
master  and  writer  of  ecclesiastical  pamphlets?  A  poet,  you 
say?  Has  any  one  seen  his  poetry  or  having  seen,  remem¬ 
bered  it?  And  now  he  would  pronounce  upon  education! 
A  rare  function  for  a  poet!  I  doubtless  speak  in  choler. 
If  he  had  deigned  to  scan  for  a  brief  hour  or  so,  with  some 
mindfulness,  my  Januas  and  Didactics  which  his  ignorance 
so  spurns,  perhaps  he  might  still  be  counted  among  the 
moderns.  Intractable  critics,  who  reek  of  ancientry,  do 
naught  but  cloud  the  issue. 

Enough  of  that!  I  would  not  too  hotly  disparage  this 
friend  of  yours,  my  dear  Hartlib.  Indeed,  there  is  in  his 
tractate  a  judgment  or  two  that  could  not  have  been  better 
spoken.  I  am  reminded  at  times  of  his  greater  countr>TOan 
and  my  master,  renowned  Verulam.  “Language,”  says  your 
friend,  “is  but  the  instrument  conveying  to  us  things  useful 
to  be  known.”  I  bow  to  such  an  utterance;  it  might  have 
been  lifted  bodily  from  my  Janua  Linguarum  Reserata,  that 
puerile  effort  of  mine  which  first  brought  us  together  and 
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which,  barring  this  Milton,  was  received  some  thirteen  years 
since,  as  you  know,  with  a  sort  of  universal  applause  by  the 
learned  world.  Or  this:  “We  do  amiss  to  spend  seven 
or  eight  years  merely  in  scraping  together  so  much  miserable 
Latin  and  Greek  as  might  be  learned  otherwise  easily  and 
delightfully  in  one  year.”  Your  Milton,  on  occasion,  chants 
with  the  celestial  choir. 

Good  God !  How  intricate,  laborious  and  prolix  this  study 
of  Latin  has  been!  Do  not  scullions,  shoeblacks,  cobblers, 
among  pots  and  pans,  or  in  camp,  or  in  any  other  sordid 
employment,  learn  a  language  different  from  their  own, 
or  even  two  or  three  such,  more  readily  than  school-students, 
with  every  leisure  and  appliance  and  all  imaginable  effort, 
learn  their  solitary  Latin  I  The  former,  after  a  few  months, 
are  found  gabbling  away  with  ease;  the  latter,  after  fifteen 
years  or  twenty  years,  can  hardly,  for  the  most  part,  unless 
when  strapped  up  tight  in  their  grammars  and  dictionaries, 
bring  out  a  sentence  of  Latin,  and  that  not  without  hesi¬ 
tation  and  stammering. 

Languages  are  acquired,  I  am  persuaded  (and  on  this, 
my  good  friend,  our  opinions  used  to  tally),  languages  are 
acquired  not  as  a  part  of  learning  or  wisdom,  but  as  instru¬ 
mental  to  the  reception  and  communication  of  learning. 
Accordingly,  it  is  not  all  languages  that  are  to  be  learnt,  for 
that  is  impossible;  nor  yet  many,  for  that  would  be  useless 
as  drawing  away  the  time  due  to  the  study  of  Things;  but 
only  those  that  are  necessary.  The  necessary  tongues  are: 
first,  the  vernacular,  for  home  use;  next,  neighboring 
tongues,  for  conversation  with  neighbors — as,  for  example, 
the  German  for  Poles  of  one  frontier,  and  the  Hungarian,  the 
Wallachian  and  the  Turkish  for  Poles  of  other  parts;  next, 
Latin,  as  the  common  language  of  the  learned,  admitting 
one  to  the  wise  use  of  books;  and,  finally,  the  Greek  and 
Arabic  for  philosophers  and  medical  men,  and  Greek  and 
Hebrew  for  theologians. 

And  even  such  a  sketch,  my  good  sir,  bears  the  imprint  of 
mortality.  I  protest  that  studies  of  wisdom  be  no  longer 
committed  to  Latin  alone,  and  kept  shut  up  in  the  schools. 
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as  has  hitherto  been  done,  to  the  greatest  contempt  and 
injury  of  the  people  at  large  and  the  popular  tongues.  Let 
all  things  be  delivered  to  each  nation  in  its  own  speech,  so 
that  occasion  may  be  afforded  to  all  who  are  men  to  occupy 
themselves  with  these  liberal  matters,  rather  than  endure 
fatigue,  as  John  Milton  would  have  them,  in  pouring  over 
ancient  tongues  for  the  knowledge  that  should  be  at  every 
doorstep.  Each  language  should  be  polished  to  perfection 
with  the  advancement  of  sciences  and  arts.  I,  for  my  part, 
have  resolved,  if  God  pleases,  to  divulge  all  things  in  the 
vernacular.  For  no  one  lights  a  candle  and  hides  it  under  a 
bushel,  but  places  it  on  a  candlestick,  that  it  may  give  light 
to  all.  If,  in  your  Milton’s  nice  phrase,  “a  complete  and 
generous  education  is  to  fit  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully 
and  magnanimously  all  the  offices,  both  private  and  public 
of  peace  and  war,”  my  prayer  is  instant  that  the  time  may 
hasten  when  the  vernacular  shall  have  purged  mightily  our 
popular  schools  from  these  antiquated  tongues.  Who  has 
spoken  my  thought  more  engagingly  than  one  of  your  own 
pedagogues:  “I  love  Rome,  but  London  better;  I  favor 
Italy,  but  England  more;  I  honor  Latin,  but  worship  the 
English?” 

I  am  concerned  that  you  should  still  be  heedful  of  my 
counsels,  good  friend  Hartlib.  Bounden  I  am  to  you  for 
having  brought  my  books  before  the  English  people.  But 
your  praise  of  this  Milton  has  disquieted  me.  His  methods 
I  hardly  know;  his  writing  does  not  reveal  them.  Yet 
from  what  I  can  assemble  there,  I  might  not  greatly  find 
quarrel  with  them.  For  the  rest,  his  school  is  for  a  select 
youth,  and  his  regimen  is  suited  but  for  gentlemen’s  sons; 
his  treatise  is  fragmentary  and  in  parts  quite  alien.  I 
rehearse  again  what  I  have  so  often  broached  to  you.  Each 
language  should  be  learnt  separately — first,  the  vernacular, 
which  ought  to  be  perfectly  learnt  and  to  which  children 
should  be  kept  for  eight  or  ten  years;  then,  whatever  neigh¬ 
boring  tongues  may  be  desirable,  for  which  a  year  would  be 
long  enough.  Latin  might  be  learnt  in  two  years.  Con¬ 
sider,  dear  sir,  the  tenets  of  my  discipline.  Always  things 
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along  with  words,  and  words  associated  with  new  groups  of 
things,  from  the  most  familiar  objects  to  those  rarer  and 
further  off,  so  that  the  vocabulary  may  get  bigger  and  bigger; 
and  all  the  while  the  constant  use  of  the  vocabulary,  such 
as  it  was  in  actual  talk,  as  well  as  in  reading  and  writing. 
First,  let  the  pupil  stutter  on  as  he  may,  only  using  his  stock 
of  words;  correctness  will  come  afterward,  and  in  the  end 
elegance  and  force.  Always  practise  rather  than  rule  and 
leading  to  rule ;  also  a  happy  connection  of  the  tongue  being 
learnt  with  that  learnt  last.  A  kind  of  common  grammar 
may  be  supposed  to  lie  in  the  pupil’s  head,  so  that  he  shall 
be  troubled  only  with  variations  and  peculiarities. 

The  reading  books  necessary  for  thoroly  teaching  a 
language  by  this  method  might  be  (besides  lexicons  gradu¬ 
ated  to  match)  four  in  number:  I.  Vestibiilum  (The  Porch), 
containing  a  vocabulary  of  some  hundred  of  simple  words, 
fit  for  babbling  with,  grouped  in  little  sentences  with  an¬ 
nexed  tables  of  declensions  and  conjugations;  II.  Janua 
(The  Gate),  containing  all  the  common  words  in  the  language 
(some  odd  thousand),  also  compacted  into  interesting  sen¬ 
tences,  with  further  grammatical  aids;  III.  Palatium  (The 
Palace),  containing  tit-bits  of  higher  discourse  and  elegant 
extracts  from  authors,  with  notes  and  grammatical  com¬ 
ments;  IV.  Thesaurus  (The  Treasury),  consisting  of  select 
authors  duly  illustrated,  with  a  catalog  of  other  authors, 
so  that  the  pupil  may  have  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  language  and  may  know  what  authors  to  read  at 
some  fruitful  leisure. 

Things  before  words,  my  dear  Hartlib,  I  repeat — things 
before  words,  or  always  along  with  words  to  explain  them; 
the  concrete  and  sensible  to  prepare  for  the  abstract;  ex¬ 
ample  and  illustration  rather  than  verbal  definition;  such 
are  my  maxims.  Nothing  out  of  season;  matter  before 
form;  object  lessons,  wherever  possible.  Always  let  the 
things  which  the  words  are  to  designate  be  shown;  and 
again,  whatever  the  pupils  see,  hear,  touch,  taste,  let  them 
be  taught  to  express  these  objects,  so  that  tongue  and  in¬ 
tellect  may  go  on  together. 
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In  order  that  there  may  be  time  to  teach  all  that  really 
ought  to  be  taught,  there  must,  of  course,  be  a  wise  neglect 
of  heaps  of  things  not  essential ;  a  great  deal  must  be  flung 
overboard,  and  left  to  the  chance  inquisitiveness  of  indi¬ 
viduals  later.  And  what  sort  of  things  may  be  thus  wisely 
neglected?  Why,  in  the  first  place,  the  non  necessaria  (things 
generally  unprofitable)  or  whatever  contributes  neither  to 
piety  nor  to  good  morals,  and  without  which  there  may  be 
very  sufficient  erudition — as,  for  example,  the  names  of  the 
Gentile  gods,  their  love  histories,  and  their  religious  rites; 
all  this  may  be  got  up  in  books  at  any  time  by  whoever 
wants  them;  and,  again,  the  aliena  (things  that  do  not  fit 
the  particular  pupil) — mathematics,  for  example,  for  some, 
and  music  for  those  who  have  no  ear;  again,  the  particu- 
larissima,  or  those  excessive  minutenesses  and  distinctions, 
into  which  one  may  go  without  end,  in  any  subject  what¬ 
soever. 

Whereas  your  Milton  would  provide  a  continuous  educa¬ 
tion  for  youths  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  or  over,  I,  on  my 
part,  would  graduate  and  adjust  and  systematize  into  a 
number  of  schools:  I.  The  infant  or  mother’s  own  school, 
for  children  under  six;  II.  The  Liidus  Liter arius  or  vernacu¬ 
lar  public  school,  for  boys  and  girls  up  to  the  age  of  twelve; 
III.  The  Latin  school  or  gymnasium,  for  higher  teaching 
up  to  eighteen  or  so;  IV.  The  university  (with  travel)  for 
the  highest  possible  teaching  on  to  the  age,  say,  of  four  or 
five  and  twenty.  Thus,  from  the  little  babble  of  the  infant 
school  about  water,  air,  fire,  iron,  birds,  fish,  hill,  sun,  moon, 
1  should  go  on  and  on  up  to  the  most  exquisite  training  of 
the  university.  Most  boys  and  girls,  to  be  sure,  might  stop 
at  the  vernacular  school,  or,  if  they  went  further,  there 
might  be  a  second  grading  and  dividing  with  a  view  always 
to  the  inclusion  of  many  important  matters  besides  lan¬ 
guages. 

“Are  you  a  man,  Mr.  Comenius,  that  can  bear  contradic¬ 
tion,”  said  to  me  the  most  illustrious  Oxenstiern,  Chancellor 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden,  at  our  never-to-be-forgotten 
colloquy,  “are  you  a  man  that  can  bear  contradiction?” 
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“I  can,”  I  replied,  and  I  repeat  to  you,  my  dear  Hartlib,  “I 
can.”  And  I  am  minded  that  your  Milton’s  strongest  posi¬ 
tion  is  one  I  now  approach  a  bit  gingerly.  He  contests  my 
most  cherished  scheme  of  education.  Writing  and  drawing 
I  have  long  maintained  should  be  taught  simultaneously  with 
reading.  Milton  appears  to  leave  room  for  neither.  He 
says  of  his  pupils,  to  be  sure,  “their  speech  is  to  be  fashioned 
to  a  distinct  and  clear  pronunciation — especially  in  the 
vowels,”  and  this  in  their  early  studies.  But,  “forcing  the 
empty  wits  of  children  to  compose  themes,  verses,  and  ora¬ 
tions,”  he  considers  a  preposterous  exaction.  All  writing  in 
the  vernacular  he  would  appear  to  leave  until  far  into  the 
course,  indeed,  until  the  final  year.  “Not  till  now,”  he  says, 
“will  be  the  right  season  of  forming  them  to  be  able  writers 
and  composers  in  every  excellent  matter,  when  they  shall 
be  thus  fraught  with  an  universal  insight  into  things.”  My 
master  and  your  august  countryman,  Verulam,  says  in  sim¬ 
ilar  strain:  “Scholars  in  universities  come  too  soon  and  too 
unripe  to  logic  and  rhetoric,  arts  fitter  for  graduates  than 
children  and  novices.”  Perchance  your  friend  is  but  echoing 
the  words  of  his  great  predecessor.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I 
agree  with  them  both,  or  rather,  let  me  add,  I  am  of  a  mind 
that  rhetoric  or  formal  composition  should  be  a  late  study, 
perhaps  one  of  the  very  latest  of  all  studies. 

And  yet,  it  is  most  irrational — is  it  not  ? — to  relegate  all 
forms  of  writing  to  this  removed  period.  John  Milton  says 
nothing  of  an  earlier  writing.  Haply,  he  assumes  such  a 
discipline  or  makes  it,  forsooth,  corollary  to  the  training  in 
language.  I  grant  that  his  rule  would  provide  amply  for 
competent  expression  in  the  vernacular.  Yet  it  is  a  long 
and  grievous  road,  methinks,  to  come  at  one’s  native  tongue 
thru  endless  delving  into  antiquities.  Must  one  go  forever 
to  Cato,  Varro,  and  Columella  for  agriculture;  to  Aristotle 
and  Theophrastus  for  physiology;  to  Vitruvius,  Seneca, 
Pliny  for  questions  of  nature?  Did  the  Greeks  search 
Egyptian  for  these  matters,  or  the  Romans  Etruscan?  Are 
philosophy,  religion,  law,  morals,  fortification,  architecture, 
enginery,  navigation,  known  only  to  the  dead?  If  they  are. 
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then  it  is  to  our  shame,  and,  if  to  our  shame,  it  is  surely  a 
man’s  work  to  see  that  this  lore  comes  to  the  light  forthwith 
in  the  mother  dialect. 

Let  me  read  you,  my  dear  Hartlib,  a  little  parable,  or  you 
may  call  it,  if  you  like,  a  truth,  and  so  harbor  it.  There  is 
in  this,  your  native  town  a  man  with  whom  I  have  frequent 
intercourse.  He  came  here  by  way  of  Moravia,  being  driven 
thence  during  the  persecutions.  Perhaps  my  own  name 
directed  his  steps  hither;  it  would  be  purposeless  of  me  to 
deny  it.  He  is  now  a  teacher  in  Elbing,  the  head,  indeed,  of 
our  most  noted  school.  Of  an  evening,  when  his  tasks  are 
over,  he  comes  to  see  me,  and  we  talk  together  until  our 
eyes  grow  fixt. 

I  do  not  know  that  he  has  long  to  stay,  for  he  has  made 
enemies  in  this  town,  especially  among  those  of  learning, 
such  as  I  take  to  be  your  Milton.  Some  day  I  shall  make 
mention  of  him  to  my  lord,  the  chancellor,  and,  if  worse 
comes  to  worse,  the  latter  may  find  room  for  him  in  Sweden. 

This  my  friend  teaches  writing  to  his  youngest  pupils, 
and  yet  in  such  a  way,  he  avers,  that  only  the  very  dullest 
of  them  are  restive  under  the  burden.  These  little  tots 
tell  their  stories  or  make  their  observations  and  then,  as 
they  are  able,  write  them  off.  The  corrections  are  at  first 
not  severe,  but  as  time  goes  on  they  become  more  so.  In 
the  later  years  this  story-telling,  this  plotting,  this  dia¬ 
loguing  is  discarded ;  my  friend  does  not  aim  to  make  poets  of 
his  pupils,  for  he  knows  that  one  should  not  emphasize  too 
greatly  feigned  and  pretty  writing  after  the  early  imaginative 
years — nothing  out  of  s^son.  But  as  the  pupils  advance  in 
their  studies,  he  is  importunate  that  no  teacher  of  any  sub¬ 
ject  shall  shirk  an  opportunity  to  see  that  those  under  him 
are  apt  with  the  quill  as  well  as  with  the  lips.  As  Verulam 
has  it,  the  latter  exercise  maketh  a  ready,  the  former  an 
exact  man.  And,  of  course,  the  teacher  of  the  vernacular 
will  take  care,  even  more  than  another,  that  these  occa¬ 
sions  do  not  slip  by  thru  neglect.  And  yet  this  teacher  also 
grants  place  to  writing  only  in  conjunction  with  the  subject 
in  hand.  There  is  always  a  union  of  matter  and  form;  no 
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thunderbolts  fall  from  the  clear  blue.  Nor  is  there  any 
teacher  in  that  school  but  has  undergone  a  severe  training 
in  the  vernacular;  and  therefore  each  teacher  is  himself 
capable  of  just  and  sinewy  speech.  Every  course  makes  for 
workmanlike  expression. 

This  is  my  parable  and  my  ultimate  answer  to  your  friend 
of  the  tractate.  I  shall  not  praise  my  colleague  further  to 
you;  we  all  like  him  in  our  circle,  and  trust  that  his  stay 
with  us  may  be  prolonged. 

The  moon  rides  high  tonight,  and  has  taken  the  place  of 
my  diminished  flame.  But  I  have  already  presumed  too 
much  upon  your  patience.  When  shall  I  be  released,  I  won¬ 
der,  from  this  endless  grubbing  for  my  Swedish  masters?  I 
long  to  spread  my  pinions  into  the  realm  of  greater  questions. 
Wisdom!  O  wisdom!  O  the  knowledge  of  things  in  them¬ 
selves  and  in  their  universal  harmony!  O  Pansophia — 
Pansophia  Christiana! 

Think  you  that  the  world  has  long  to  endure?  This,  my 
dear  friend,  I  solemnly  affirm:  Or  ever  a  new  century  is 
ushered  in,  do  I  look  for  the  end  of  things  earthly,  do  I  con¬ 
template  the  coming  of  the  promised  day.  And  it  will  be 
far  better  for  us  then,  O  Samuel  Hartlib,  than  was  ever  por¬ 
trayed  in  your  azure-tinted  Kingdom  of  the  happyland.  But 
well-a-day!  War,  rumors,  and  other  wars!  We  are  now  in 
our  twenty-seventh  year  of  pillage  and  sack,  intolerance, 
and  all  the  accruing  misery ;  and  you  have  begun  upon  your 
third.  You  speak  of  a  Cromwell,  a  captain  furious  in  word 
and  deed.  Let  him  tear  out  a  leaf  of  the  book  of  our  lamented 
Gustavus,  king  of  glorious  ynemory,  and  your  autocrat  and 
all  his  paltry  tribe  will  vanish  into  thin  air.  Meanwhile, 
gloom,  gloom — and  a  distant  hope.  I  would  give  your 
Milton  his  due,  my  dear  Hartlib,  yet  I  say  finally:  Do  not 
turn  your  thoughts  away  from  those  great  principles  we 
used  to  uphold  together. 

Your  friend  in  the  hope  of  the  ultimate  Pansophia  Chris¬ 
tiana. 


Jan  Amos  Komensky 
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The  schoolhouse  which  stood  at  the  corner  of  our  new 
farm  was  less  than  half  a  mile  away,  and  yet  on  many  of  the 
winter  days  which  followed,  we  found  it  quite  far  enough. 
Hattie  was  now  thirteen,  Frank  nine,  and  I  a  little  past 
eleven,  but  nothing,  except  a  blizzard  such  as  I  have  de¬ 
scribed,  could  keep  us  away  from  school.  Facing  the  cutting 
wind,  wallowing  thru  the  drifts,  battling  like  small  intrepid 
animals,  we  often  arrived  at  the  door,  moaning  with  pain, 
yet  unsubdued,  our  ears  frosted,  our  toes  numb  in  our 
boots,  to  meet  others  in  similar  case  around  the  roaring 
stove. 

Often  after  we  reached  the  schoolhouse,  another  form  of 
suffering  overtook  us  in  the  “thawing  out”  process.  Our 
fingers  and  toes,  swollen  with  blood,  ached  and  itched,  and 
our  ears  burned.  Nearly  all  of  us  carried  sloughing  ears  and 
scaling  noses.  Some  of  the  pupils  came  two  miles  against 
these  winds. 

The  natural  result  of  all  this  exposure  was,  of  course,  chil¬ 
blains.  Every  foot  in  the  school  was  more  or  less  touched 
with  this  disease,  to  which  our  elders  alluded  as  if  it  were 
an  amusing  trifle,  but  to  us  it  was  no  joke. 

After  getting  thoroly  warmed  up,  along  about  the  middle 
of  the  forenoon,  there  came  into  our  feet  a  most  intense 
itching  and  burning  and  aching,  a  sensation  so  acute  that 
keeping  still  was  impossible,  and  all  over  the  room  an  uneasy 
shuffling  and  drumming  arose  as  we  pounded  our  throbbing 
heels  against  the  floor  or  scraped  our  itching  toes  against 
the  edge  of  our  benches.  The  teacher  understood  and  was 
kind  enough  to  overlook  this  disorder. 

The  wonder  is  that  any  of  us  lived  thru  that  winter,  for  at 
recess,  no  matter  what  the  weather  might  be  we  flung  our- 

*  From  Hamlin  Garland’s  A  son  of  the  middle  border  (New  York:  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Co.,  1917,  by  permission). 
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selves  out  of  doors  to  play  “fox  and  geese”  or  “dare  goal”  until, 
damp  with  perspiration,  we  responded  to  the  teacher’s  bell, 
and  came  pouring  back  into  the  entry  way  to  lay  aside  our 
wraps  for  another  hour’s  study. 

Our  Readers  were  almost  the  only  counterchecks  to  the 
current  of  vulgarity  and  baseness  which  ran  thru  the  talk  of 
the  older  boys,  and  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  deep  obligation 
to  Professor  McGuffy,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  for  the 
dignity  and  literary  grace  of  his  selections.  From  the  pages 
of  his  Readers  I  learned  to  know  and  love  the  poems  of  Scott, 
Byron,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  a  long  line  of  English 
masters.  I  got  my  first  taste  of  Shakespeare  from  the 
selected  scenes  which  I  read  in  these  books. 

With  terror  as  well  as  delight  I  rose  to  read  LochieVs 
warning,  The  battle  of  Waterloo,  or  The  Roman  captive.  Marco 
Bozzaris  and  William  Tell  were  alike  glorious  to  me.  I  soon 
knew  not  only  my  own  Reader,  the  Fourth,  but  all  the  selec¬ 
tions  in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  as  well.  I  could  follow  almost 
word  for  word  the  recitations  of  the  older  pupils,  and  at  such 
times  I  forgot  my  squat  little  body  and  my  mop  of  hair,  and 
became  imaginatively  a  page  in  the  train  of  Ivanhoe,  or  a 
bowman  in  the  army  of  Richard  the  Lion  Heart  battling  the 
Saracen  in  the  Holy  Land. 

With  a  high  ideal  of  the  way  in  which  these  selections 
should  be  read,  I  was  scared  almost  voiceless  when  it  came 
my  turn  to  read  them  before  the  class. 

Strike  for  your  altars  and  your  fires. 

Strike  for  the  green  graves  of  your  sires — 

God  and  your  native  land 

always  reduced  me  to  a  trembling  breathlessness.  The  sight 
of  the  emphatic  print  was  a  call  to  all  that  was  best  in  me,  and 
yet  I  could  not  meet  the  test.  Excess  of  desire  to  do  it  just 
right  often  brought  a  ludicrous  gasp,  and  I  often  fell  back 
into  my  seat  in  disgrace,  the  titter  of  the  girls  adding  to  my 
pain. 

Then  there  was  the  famous  passage,  “Did  ye  not  hear  it?” 
and  the  careless  answer,  “No,  it  was  but  the  wind  or  the  car 
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rattling  o’er  the  stony  street.”  I  knew  exactly  how  those 
opposing  emotions  should  be  exprest,  but  to  do  it  after  I  rose 
to  my  feet  was  impossible.  Burton  was  even  more  terrified 
than  I.  Stricken  blind  as  well  as  dumb,  he  usually  ended  by 
helplessly  staring  at  the  words  which,  I  conceive,  had  sud¬ 
denly  become  a  blur  to  him. 

No  matter;  we  were  taught  to  feel  the  force  of  these  poems 
and  to  reverence  the  genius  that  produced  them,  and  that  was 
worth  while.  Falstaff  and  Prince  Hal,  Henry  and  his  wooing 
of  Kate,  Wolsey  and  his  downfall,  Shylock  and  his  pound  of 
flesh,  all  became  a  part  of  our  thinking  and  helped  us  to 
measure  the  large  figures  of  our  own  literature,  for  Whittier, 
Bryant,  and  Longfellow  also  had  place  in  these  volumes.  It  is 
probable  that  Professor  McGufTy,  being  a  Southern  man,  did 
not  value  New  England  writers  as  highly  as  my  grandmother 
did,  nevertheless,  Thanatopsis  was  there  and  The  village 
blacksmith,  and  extracts  from  The  deer  slayer  and  The  pilot 
gave  us  a  notion  that  in  Cooper  we  had  a  novelist  of  weight 
and  importance,  one  to  put  beside  Scott  and  Dickens. 

A  by-product  of  my  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  older 
boys  was  a  stack  of  copies  of  the  New  York  Weekly,  a  paper 
filled  with  stories  of  noble  life  in  England  and  hair-breadth 
escapes  on  the  plain,  a  shrewd  mixture,  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  entire  membership  of  a  prairie  household.  The 
pleasure  I  took  in  these  tales  should  fill  me  with  shame,  but  it 
doesn’t — I  rejoice  in  the  memory  of  it. 

I  soon  began,  also,  to  purchase  and  trade  Beadle’s  Dime 
novels,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  took  an  exquisite  delight  in 
Old  sleuth  and  Jack  Harkaway.  My  taste  was  catholic.  I 
ranged  from  Lady  Gwendolin  to  Buckskin  Bill,  and  so  far  as 
I  can  now  distinguish,  one  was  quite  as  enthralling  as  the 
other.  It  is  impossible  for  any  print  to  be  as  magical  to  any 
boy  these  days  as  those  weeklies  were  to  me  in  1871. 

One  day  a  singular  test  was  made  of  us  all.  Thru  some 
agency  now  lost  to  me,  my  father  was  brought  to  subscribe 
for  The  Hearth  and  Home  or  some  such  paper  for  the  farmer, 
and  in  this  I  read  my  first  chronicle  of  everyday  life. 
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In  the  midst  of  my  dreams  of  lords  and  ladies,  queens  and 
dukes,  I  found  myself  deeply  concerned  with  backwoods 
farming,  spelling  schools,  protracted  meetings,  and  the  like 
familiar  homely  scenes.  This  serial  (which  involved  my 
sister  and  myself  in  many  a  spat  as  to  who  should  read  it 
first)  was  The  lioosier  schoolmaster,  by  Edward  Eggleston, 
and  a  perfectly  successful  attempt  to  interest  western  readers 
in  a  story  of  the  middle  border. 

To  us  Mandy  and  Bud  Means,  Ralph  Hartsook,  the 
teacher.  Little  Shocky,  and  sweet  patient  Hannah,  were  as 
real  as  Cyrus  Button  and  Daddy  Fairbanks.  We  could 
hardly  wait  for  the  next  number  of  the  paper,  so  concerned 
were  we  about  Hannah  and  Ralph.  We  quoted  old  lady 
Means  and  we  made  bets  on  Bud  in  his  fight  with  the  vil¬ 
lainous  drover.  I  hardly  knew  where  Indiana  was  in  those 
days,  but  Eggleston’s  characters  were  near  neighbors. 

The  illustrations  were  dreadful,  even  in  my  eyes,  but  the 
artist  contrived  to  give  a  slight  virginal  charm  to  Hannah 
and  a  certain  childish  sweetness  to  Shocky,  so  that  we  ac¬ 
cepted  the  more  than  mortal  ugliness  of  old  man  Means  and 
his  daughter  Mirandy  (who  simpered  over  her  book  at  us 
as  she  did  at  Ralph),  as  a  just  interpretation  of  their  worth¬ 
lessness. 

This  book  is  a  milestone  in  my  literary  progress  as  it  is  in 
the  development  of  distinctive  western  fiction,  and  years 
afterward  I  was  glad  to  say  so  to  the  aged  author  who  lived 
a  long  and  honored  life  as  a  teacher  and  writer  of  fiction. 

It  was  always  too  hot  or  too  cold  in  our  schoolroom,  and 
on  certain  days  when  a  savage  wind  beat  and  clamored  at 
the  loose  windows,  the  girls,  humped  and  shivering,  sat  upon 
their  feet  to  keep  them  warm,  and  the  younger  children 
with  shawls  over  their  shoulders  sought  permission  to  gather 
close  about  the  stove. 

Our  dinner  pails  (stored  in  the  entry  way)  were  often 
frozen  solid  and  it  was  necessary  to  tha^Y  out  our  mince  pie 
as  well  as  our  bread  and  butter  by  putting  it  on  the  stove.  I 
recall  vividly,  gnawing  dog-like,  at  the  mollified  outside  of  a 
doughnut  while  still  its  frosty  heart  made  my  teeth  ache. 
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Happily  all  days  were  not  like  this.  There  were  afternoons 
when  the  sun  streamed  warmly  into  the  room,  when  long 
icicles  formed  on  the  eaves,  adding  a  touch  of  grace  to  the 
desolate  building,  moments  when  the  jingling  bells  of  passing 
wood-sleighs  exprest  the  natural  cheer  and  buoyancy  of  our 
youthful  hearts. 


DISCUSSIONS 


IS  THE  STUDY  OF  LATIN  ADVANTAGEOUS  TO  THE 
STUDY  OF  ENGLISH? 

As  a  teacher  in  English  in  a  large  high  school,  I  have  had 
an  opportunity,  year  after  year,  to  compare  Latin  classes 
and  non-Latin  classes  in  their  ability  to  use  the  English 
language,  and  to  appreciate  English  literature.  It  has  been 
my  experience  that  Latin  classes  do  much  better  work  in 
English  than  the  classes  that  have  not  studied  Latin.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  demonstrate  by  means  of  a 
scientific  investigation  whether  or  not  the  study  of  Latin 
is  advantageous  to  the  study  of  English.  Many  teachers, 
while  admitting  that  Latin  students  do  better  work  in  Eng¬ 
lish  than  non-Latin  students,  assert  that  the  reason  for  this 
is  the  superior  mentality  of  Latin  students.  The  burden  of 
proof  for  this  statement  must  rest  upon  those  who  make  it. 
It  seems  incredible  to  me  that  the  hundreds  who  study 
Latin  in  our  schools  should  have  better  minds  than  the 
thousands  who  do  not  study  it. 

In  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  study  of  Latin 
upon  the  English  work  in  the  Western  High  School  of  Balti¬ 
more,  and  in  order  to  formulate  a  method  of  attacking  this 
problem,  I  gave  tests  in  the  measurable  attainments  in 
English  to  two  groups  of  fourth-year  students ;  one  of  which 
was  designated  a  Latin  group,  and  the  other,  a  non-Latin 
group,  or  modern  language  group.  The  flexibility  of  the 
program  of  studies  in  the  Western  High  School,  tho  an  excel¬ 
lent  thing  in  itself,  makes  it  impossible  to  select  groups  of 
students  wholly  free  from  the  influence  of  either  Latin  or 
modern  languages.  The  Latin  group  represents  four  years 
of  Latin,  and  the  modern  language  represents  little  or  no 
Latin. 
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After  securing  from  the  school  records  of  June,  1916,  the 
general  averages  for  114  students  in  third-year  work  in  five 
standard  high  school  subjects,  it  was  found  by  pairing, 
that  two  equal  groups  of  seventeen  students  each,  were 
available  for  experimental  study.  The  general  average  for 
the  non-Latin  group  was  seventy-nine  per  cent  and  for  the 
Latin  group,  seventy-eight  per  cent.  In  order  to  check  the 
equality  of  the  groups,  Kelly’s  Silent  reading  tests  were 
given  to  all  the  students  and  the  results  showed  that  the 
non-Latin  students  made  an  average  of  33.1  points  and  the 
Latin  group,  an  average  of  31.1  points.  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  groups  represent  approximately  equal  mental  ability. 

The  papers  of  the  thirty-four  selected  for  the  investigation 
were  put  together  as  one  set  and  marked  without  any  defi¬ 
nite  knowledge  of  which  were  the  Latin  group  papers  and 
which  were  the  modern  language  papers.  The  papers  thus 
marked  consisted  of  seven  tests:  Spelling,  reproduction, 
dictation,  Latin  derivations,  definitions,  compositions,  and 
English  grammar. 

AVERAGES  ATTAINED 

Sp.  Repro.  Diet.  Deriv.  Defin.  Comp.  Gram. 

Modern  Language  Group  89.2%  63.0%  96.0%  29,3%  73.0%  71.8%  59.7% 
Latin  group  90-7%  65.9%  95-0%  52.0%  75.2%  75.4%  67.6% 

These  figures  show  that  the  general  averages  of  the  Latin 
group  are  higher  than  the  averages  of  the  Modern  Language 
group  in  six  of  the  seven  tests.  This  would  indicate  that 
these  Latin  students  do  better  work  in  English  than  the  non- 
Latin  students.  But,  I  also  wish  to  indicate  just  what  rela¬ 
tion  exists  between  each  of  these  subjects  and  Latin.  In 
other  words,  is  there  a  positive  correlation  between  Latin 
and  English  as  indicated  in  these  seven  tests? 

In  order  to  ascertain  this,  each  English  test  of  the  Latin 
group  was  correlated  according  to  the  Spearman  foot-rule 
formula,  with  the  averages  obtained  in  Latin  (as  shown  by 
the  school  records) ;  and  each  English  test  of  the  Modern 
Language  group  was  correlated  with  the  averages  received 
in  Modern  Languages. 
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The  Spearman  foot-rule  formula  is 


The  coefficients  of  correlation  are  as  follows: 

Sp.  Repro.  Diet.  Deriv.  Defin.  Comp.  Gram 
Modern  Language  group  -I-.09  -(-.19  —.04  —.02  -f.23  -f.ii  -f-.28 

Latin  group  +.05  -f.15  -.16  +.13  +,15  +.28  +.46 

The  coefficients  show  no  correlation  between  either  lan¬ 
guage  and  spelling.  Why  should  a  foreign  language  help 
English  spelling?  Each  language  has  its  own  idiosyncrasies 
in  orthography.  A  philologist  may  know  what  changes 
should  occur  in  letters  when  an  English  word  is  derived 
from  Latin  or  from  German,  but  this  is  not  possible  for  a 
student  with  only  four  years’  training  in  a  language.  In 
reproduction,  the  correlation  is  negligible,  with  a  slight 
advantage  for  the  modern  language  group.  The  minus 
coefficients  in  dictation  show  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
correlation  in  either  case.  Is  it  necessary  to  know  either 
Latin  or  a  modern  language  in  order  to  write  down  ordinary 
English  prose  from  dictation?  I  consider  that  these  three 
tests  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  There  is  no  correla¬ 
tion,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  there  should  be. 

Derivation,  definition  or  vocabulary,  composition,  and 
grammar  should  show  correlation,  and  where  there  is  no 
correlation  between  these  and  Latin,,  it  would  indicate  that 
there  is  some  good  practical  work  in  Latin  and  in  English 
awaiting  both  English  and  Latin  teachers. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  modern  language  coefficient  in 
derivation  is  minus.  There  is  naturally  no  correlation  be¬ 
tween  a  modern  language  and  English  words  derived  from 
the  Latin.  But  there  should  be  a  much  higher  coefficient 
than  -I-.13  between  Latin  and  English  words  derived  from 
the  Latin.  It  may  be  said  in  passing,  however,  that  three 
Latin  girls  made  one  hundred  per  cent  on  this  test,  whereas 
the  highest  percentage  made  by  a  modern  language  student 
was  seventy-four,  and  three  in  this  group  made  zero.  The 
tests  in  definitions  showed  very  slight  correlation,  if  any, 
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with  a  slight  advantage  to  the  modern  language  group.  In 
composition,  the  coefficient  +.28  for  the  Latin  group  shows 
definite,  altho  not  high  correlation. 

In  English  grammar,  the  coefficient  +.46  of  the  Latin 
group  becomes  +.54  when  worked  out  by  the  Pearson 
formula  which  is 

z:(xy) 

r  = - 

n6i  52 

d'his  coefficient  runs  a  little  higher  than  that  of  the  foot- 
rule  formula,  and  gives  perhaps  a  more  exact  result.  Altho 
-I-.54  does  not  show  very  high  correlation,  yet  it  is  definite 
and  positive  correlation  since  the  probable  error  is  not 
greater  than  It  will  be  seen  that  the  closest  correla¬ 

tion  between  Latin  and  English  is  in  grammar. 

I  believe  that  this  study  shows  a  direct  influence  of  Latin 
upon  English  so  far  as  these  students  are  concerned.  But  in 
order  to  prove  that  the  study  of  Latin  is  an  ad^'antage  to 
English,  the  number  of  students  compared  should  be  greater 
and  a  number  of  comparisons  should  be  made  in  different 
localities.  There  has  been  shown,  however,  a  strong  ten¬ 
dency  towards  correlation  between  Latin  and  English  which 
is  not  found  between  a  modern  language  and  English. 

yi.  Theresa  Dallam 

Baltimore,  Md. 


CULTURE  AND  THE  WORKING  MAN 

Men  are  making  good  progress  towards  culture  when  they 
are  aspiring  earnestly  to  their  own  best  good  and  also  seek¬ 
ing  to  share  their  true  joys  quickly  and  passionately  with 
their  fellow  men.  This  is  the  substance  of  Matthew  Arnold’s 
exposition  of  culture  in  Sweetness  and  light,  to  which  the 
thinking  world  has  applauded  its  assent.  It  increases  patri¬ 
otic  hopes  and  stimulates  faith  in  democracy  to  know  that 
capacity  and  yearning  for  culture  are  widespread  among 
workingmen.  This  knowledge  can  not  be  spread  too  widely. 
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It  should  be  basal  in  our  social  philosophies,  in  all  our  edu¬ 
cational  aims,  and  in  every  industrial  welfare  program. 

Yet  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  more  advantaged  and, 
often,  well-schooled  members  of  society  to  think  that  sweat¬ 
ing  toil  and  simplicity  of  dress  and  diet  are  unsurmountable 
obstacles  to  culture.  Emerson  well  understood  the  capaci¬ 
ties  of  the  humble  laborer  when  he  wrote,  “Honor  to  the 
house  where  they  are  simple  to  the  verge  of  hardship,  so 
that  there  the  intellect  is  awake  and  reads  the  law  of  the 
Universe;  the  soul  worships  truth  and  love;  honor  and 
courtesy  flow  into  all  deeds.”  And  such  houses  are  legion. 
The  late  Professor  Henderson,  of  Chicago,  in  his  inspiring 
Citizens  in  industry  writes,  “There  is  not  a  single  form  of 
higher  values  for  which  there  is  not  heart-hunger  in  the 
homes  of  the  wage  earners.  .  .  No  philosophers  ever 

saw  more  clearly  than  our  Emerson,  Channing,  and  Lincoln 
the  divine  possibilities  of  our  common  human  nature  and  of 
daily  toil.” 

It  was  with  a  stone  mason  that  Tennyson  carried  on  cor¬ 
respondence  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  keenest 
interpretations  of  Shakespeare’s  Macbeth  I  have  ever  heard 
in  years  of  association  with  American  college  students  were 
made  by  an  Irish  coachman  in  a  night  school. 

Some  time  ago  a  cotton  mill  overseer,  who  came  up  from 
the  ranks  of  the  industry,  not  trained  in  a  technical  school, 
made  an  address  on  the  same  program  with  a  distinguished 
and  eloquent  New  Yorker  and  a  great  southern  manufac¬ 
turer.  The  other  gentlemen  could  well  look  to  their  laurels 
by  comparison,  and  a  leading  New  York  trade  journal  wrote 
an  important  editorial  article  on  the  arguments  advanced 
by  the  overseer  on  the  important  subject  of  the  welfare  of 
workers  in  Southern  cotton  mills,  and  published  his  address 
in  full. 

Stevenson  tells  that  he  met  a  stableman  once  in  lower 
Scotland,  of  whom  he  expected  little  but  cynicism  because 
of  his  lowly  calling.  Imagine  his  surprize  to  hear  the  stable¬ 
man'  proudly  say,  “Them  that  have  a  guid  schoolin  and  do 
no  mair,  whatever  they  do  they  have  done;  but  him  that 
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has  a  something  ayond  need  never  be  weary.”  It  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  clearer  statement  of  the  purpose  of  culture. 
The  man  who  is  always  seeing  “something  ayond”  will  ever 
help  to  lighten  the  load  common  to  him  and  his  fellowmen. 
This  same  vision  will  both  save  the  individual  and  keep  the 
whole  people  from  perishing. 

Again  Emerson  is  the  brilliant  spokesman  of  the  common 
heart  when  he  writes,  “There  is  a  great  deal  of  self-denial 
and  manliness  in  poor  and  middle  class  houses,  in  town  and 
country,  that  has  not  got  into  literature,  and  never  will,  but 
that  keeps  the  earth  sweet;  that  saves  on  superfluities,  and 
spends  on  essentials ;  that  goes  rusty  and  educates  the  boy ; 
that  sells  the  house,  but  builds  the  school ;  works  early  and 
late,  takes  two  looms  in  the  factory,  three  looms,  six  looms, 
but  pays  off  the  mortgage  on  the  paternal  farm,  and  then 
goes  back  cheerfully  to  work  again.”  It  is  the  men  and 
women  who  embody  such  ideals  that  form  the  truly  appreci¬ 
ative  audience  for  poetry  like  Wordsworth’s  The  world  is 
too  much  with  us,  and  verses  of  similar  loftiness. 

I  have  seen  three  hundred  of  the  humblest  and  most 
neglected  mill  workers  in  America  listen  patiently  and 
appreciatively  to  an  illustrated  lecture  on  the  art  of  the 
French  painters  of  peasant  and  rural  life,  Corot,  Millet,  and 
Rousseau.  Who  will  say  that  the  best  in  the  realm  of  cul¬ 
ture  is  too  good  for  them? 

Leaders  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  which 
is  carrying  its  broad  all-round  program  of  service  into  mines, 
shops,  mills,  lumber  camps,  and  the  remotest  spots  where 
men  labor,  have  their  faith  strengthened  and  their  vision 
steadied  by  seeing  everywhere  the  desire  for  the  higher 
things  of  mind  and  soul.  “Why  do  you  stay  here  so  long?” 
asked  a  worker  of  a  boomer  brakeman  in  a  small  Louisiana 
saw  mill  camp,  who  had  been  floating  frequently  all  over  the 
continent.  “Because  I  have  never  been  in  a  place  before 
where  it  is  so  easy  for  the  good  to  come  out  of  me,”  was  the 
reply.  In  a  southern  cotton  mill  town  the  men’s  gymnasium 
class  in  the  Association  stopt  one  year  because  all  its  mem¬ 
bers  elected  to  go  to  night  school.  In  a  copper  mining  camp 
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the  attendance  at  night  school  equals  that  at  the  gymnasium. 
In  an  old  saloon  building  converted  into  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  a 
West  Virginia  coal  mining  camp,  the  men  were  allowed  to 
play  cards  as  usual,  but  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  Asso¬ 
ciation  work  they  voted  unanimously  to  forbid  cards  because 
more  beneficial  recreation  had  been  discovered  and  enjoyed. 

Well  may  Professor  Henderson  emphasize,  in  the  book 
already  mentioned:  “Welfare  work  must  count  with  these 
higher  aspirations  of  the  rising  democracy.  The  men  who 
perform  the  most  disagreeable,  monotonous,  depressing  labor 
for  society  have  the  first  claim  on  beauty,  truth,  and  liberty.” 
It  is  refreshing  to  find  this  thought  underlying  the  instruc¬ 
tion  in  art,  music,  and  expression  in  the  public  schools  at 
Gary,  Indiana.  Also,  to  know  that  the  aims  of  vocational 
education  there  include  much  attention  to  general  intelli¬ 
gence  and  the  deeper  cultural  spirit  as  well  as  to  the  mere 
technical  details  of  work  with  tools,  lathes,  oils,  and  pipes. 
Future  democracy  will  be  mightily  indebted  to  such  pioneer 
efforts  and  leadership  as  the  Gary  plan  embraces. 

With  what  foresight  Germany  has  provided  cultural  train¬ 
ing  for  her  toilers  along  with  merely  vocational  instruction; 
or  rather,  with  what  skill  she  has  developed  education  for  a 
richer  life  of  the  heart  and  mind,  as  well  as  for  m.ore  skilful 
and  better  paid  hands  and  eyes  as  the  heritage  of  her  work¬ 
ing  masses!  “What  do  you  do  with  your  leisure  time?” 
1  once  asked  a  German  typesetter.  “Oh,”  said  he  instantly, 
“music  is  my  life.  I  go  to  all  the  great  concerts.”  Further 
conversation  revealed  the  fact  that  his  trade  school  course 
in  printing  ran  parallel  with  one  in  classical  languages  and 
literature.  In  time  of  business  stress  which  came  later,  this 
(German  and  others  like  him  were  kept  at  work  while  fellow 
American  workmen  were  dropt.  Two  other  German  mechan¬ 
ics  just  come  to  our  shores  inquired  about  studying  English 
at  night.  “You  want  to  learn  grammar  and  spelling,  I  sup¬ 
pose,”  were  my  first  w^ords.  “No,  no ;  w'C  want  Shakespeare,” 
w'as  the  reply. 

The  w^elfare  programs  of  industry  and  the  public  educa¬ 
tional  curriculums  that  aim  to  meet  the  higher  aspirations 
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of  the  toiler  will  be  most  fruitful  in  lasting  results  both  for 
the  individual  and  for  the  future  good  of  society. 

Our  workmen  need  contact  with  our  educated  classes. 
Such  contact  is  to  the  advantage  of  both.  Principal  Fair- 
bairn,  resident  in  the  neighborhood  of  Brantford,  England, 
who  volunteered  to  address  the  working  men  of  the  town  on 
Religion  in  History  and  Modern  Life,  says  in  his  preface  to 
his  book  containing  the  addresses: 

The  reasons  which  induced  me  to  take  so  unusual  a  step  had 
a  twofold  source:  first,  the  strong  conviction  of  what  Religion 
is,  and  what  it  ought  to  do;  and,  secondly,  the  feeling  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  special  student  to  become,  as  far  as  possible, 
a  teacher  of  the  people,  especially  in  matters  where  the  people 
so  much  need  instruction,  and  where  instruction  is  so  necessary 
to  their  highest  good. , .  .It  is  easy,  thru  the  press  to  reach  the 
cultivated  and  leisured  classes;  it  is  not  so  easy,  indeed,  to  many 
it  is  quite  impossible,  to  reach  the  industrial  classes  thru  it. 
Yet  these  latter  are  often  more  susceptible,  with  natures  more 
open  to  conviction,  more  fully  convinced  if  convinced  at  all. 

Indeed,  if  Matthew  Arnold  is  a  judge,  and  surely  he  ranks 
high  as  an  authority  in  these  matters,  those  “special  stu¬ 
dents”  who  do  not  feel  it  their  duty  to  teach  the  people  can 
not  lay  to  themselves  the  flattering  unction  of  being  truly 
cultivated  without  so  doing;  for,  among  the  concluding 
words  of  Sweetness  and  light  are  these:  “Men  of  culture  are 
the  true  apostles  of  equality.  The  great  men  of  culture  are 
those  who  have  had  a  passion  for  diffusing,  for  making  pre¬ 
vail,  for  carrying  from  one  end  of  society  to  the  other,  the 
best  knowledge,  the  best  ideas  of  our  time.”  He  cites  Abe¬ 
lard,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  Lessing  and  Herder  in  Ger¬ 
many,  as  men  who  rendered  inestimable  ser\  ices  by  human¬ 
izing  knowledge,  “to  make  it  efficient  outside  the  clique  of 
the  cultivated  and  learned;  yet  still  remaining  the  best 
knowledge  and  thought  of  the  time,  and  true  source  there¬ 
fore  of  sweetness  and  light.” 

Both  wise  and  happy  are  those  especially  advantaged  by 
self-education,  college  training,  travel,  or  professional  ex¬ 
perience,  who  seek  all  possible  opportunities  to  share  their 
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higher  life  with  their  less  fortunate  fellows.  Such  are  the 
real  builders  of  the  democracy  eternal.  Schools  and  uni¬ 
versities  and  other  agencies  are  getting  the  vision  of  such 
service,  and  no  man  can  measure  the  extent  and  beneficence 
of  its  future. 

Browning  has  given  us  the  basis  of  the  social  gospel  that, 
if  preached  and  lived,  will  do  more  for  the  progress  of  the 
working  man  than  all  movements,  creeds,  associations,  or 
what  not,  founded  in  his  behalf,  when  he  wrote: 


All  service  ranks  the  same  with  God : 

If  now,  as  formerly  he  trod 

Paradise,  his  presence  fills 

Our  earth,  each  only  as  God  wills 

Can  work — God’s  puppets,  best  and  worst. 

Are  we;  there  is  no  last  nor  first. 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Norman  C.  Schlichter 


A  COURSE  IN  HUMAN  ENGINEERING  FOR 
TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 

The  trend  of  modem  professional  training,  be  it  in  law, 
medicine,  engineering,  or  any  other  field,  tends  toward  spe¬ 
cialization.  The  doctor  perfects  himself  as  a  specialist  on 
the  eyes,  the  heart,  the  throat;  the  lawyer  earns  his  repu¬ 
tation  for  defending  criminals  or  prosecuting  corporations; 
a  civil  engineer  may  be  an  authority  on  bridge  design  or 
railroads;  a  sanitarian  on  epidemiology  or  the  disposal  of 
wastes.  Few  men  can  master  more  than  one  branch  of 
science,  as  Pasteur  mastered  chemistry  and  biology.  No 
man  is  able  to  lead  in  all  branches  of  knowledge;  life  is 
unfortunately  too  short.  It  is,  after  all,  better  to  be  able 
to  do  one  thing  well  and  have  that  ability  recognized  than 
to  do  all  things  poorly  and  have  that  fact  also  known. 

Yet,  to  be  a  good  specialist,  a  certain  amount  of  general 
knowledge  is  essential.  All  portions  of  science  are  related 
and  overlap  to  a  considerable  extent.  Who  can  define  the 
boundary  between  physics  and  chemistry,  chemistry  and 
electricity,  chemistry  and  bacteriology,  electricity  and 
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physics,  and  so  on?  Since  they  are  so  interrelated,  a  man 
who  would  be  a  good  specialist  must  know  something  of 
them  all.  He  who  would  be  successful  must  be  broad  and 
not  narrow;  he  should  build  his  specialty  upon  the  firm 
foundation  of  a  liberal  education  and  training. 

Aside  from  mere  extensive  knowledge  and  a  fertile  brain 
for  the  retention  of  facts,  our  successful  man  must  further 
have  the  ability  to  think  readily,  analytically,  and  with  good 
judgment.  Professor  George  F.  Swain  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  has  reiterated  the  statement  that 
most  college  men  do  not  and  can  not  think  at  all.  His 
theory  is  that  men  should  be  taught  only  to  use  their  brains 
and  not  store  them  with  excess  knowledge.  He  has  often 
remarked  that  he  would  be  satisfied  if,  at  the  end  of  his 
course  in  structures,  a  man  shows  that  he  can  think,  even 
if  he  knows  nothing  whatever  about  the  structures.  In 
spite  of  the  worthy  professor’s  assertions,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  first-class  technical  school  does  develop  and  stimu¬ 
late  the  mental  powers  of  a  man,  provided,  of  course,  that 
he  has  any  mental  powers  and  is  at  all  receptive. 

In  addition  to  general  and  special  knowledge,  and  think¬ 
ing  ability,  the  successful  man  must  have  another  important 
characteristic,  which  for  want  of  a  better  name  may  be 
called,  personality.  This  most  significant  item  is  manifested 
by  the  man’s  initiative,  his  resourcefulness,  his  responsi¬ 
bility,  moral  sense,  and  executive  ability.  These  are  all 
more  or  less  inherent  qualities  which  can  be  developed. 
Personality  is  something  which  comes  more  from  contact 
with  men  than  from  the  perusal  of  books  or  the  working  out 
of  isolated  problems  of  the  mentally  fatiguing  type.  Nor  is 
this  attribute  demonstrated  merely  in  what  some  people  call 
“pep,”  altho  energy  and  activity  are  integral  parts  of  per¬ 
sonality.  No,  it  is  something  bigger,  the  ability  to  act  as  a 
leader  and  be  acknowledged  as  such.  Any  fool  can  be  a 
follower,  the  world  is  full  of  them,  but  it  takes  a  man  with 
brains  and  personality  to  be  a  leader. 

Thus,  the  three  essentials  of  success  are,  in  the  order  of 
their  relative  importance:  i.  Personality;  2.  Thinking  abil- 
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ity;  3.  Knowledge,  general  and  special.  As  complements  to 
these  might  be  added  efficiency,  common  sense,  and  tech¬ 
nique  of  profession.  The  first  of  these  essentials  is  the  most 
important,  but  it  is  the  one  upon  which  the  least  stress  is 
laid  in  college  curriculums.  The  second  receives  some  con¬ 
sideration,  in  technical  schools,  at  any  rate,  but  it  is  to  the 
third  that  all  attention  is  given  by  most  institutions  of 
learning.  Nevertheless,  a  man  does  unconsciously  assimi¬ 
late  something  of  all  three  of  these  essentials.  In  going  to 
college,  the  student  does  not  merely  go  to  learn  a  trade,  but 
as  President  Hadley  of  Yale  has  said,  to  breathe  a  certain 
atmosphere,  which  he  can  get  nowhere  else.  Dean  Burton 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  has  advised 
all  college  men  to  divide  their  work  into  three  parts:  One 
devoted  to  study,  one  to  athletics,  and  one  to  social  con¬ 
tact.  He  further  recommends  that  no  one  of  the  three  be 
given  undue  prominence  and  that  the  proper  balance  should 
always  be  maintained  between  them.  If  all  men  followed 
his  advice,  all  would  get  more  of  the  elements  which  consti¬ 
tute  the  three  essentials  of  success. 

Since  under  present  conditions  only  two  of  the  three  desir¬ 
able  qualifications  are  obtained  by  the  majority  of  college 
men,  and  only  one  by  many,  it  seems  advisable  to  suggest 
that  some  sort  of  course  be  given  to  help  men  to  get  that 
missing  third.  Knowledge  and  thinking  ability  are  the  two 
which  most  men  now  secure.  Personality  can  not  but  be 
cultivated  somewhat  by  all,  but  it  is  highly  developed  by 
only  a  few.  And  so,  I  propose  a  course  in  Human  Engineer¬ 
ing  to  be  given  in  technical  schools  for  the  purpose  of  bring¬ 
ing  out  that  intangible  something  known  as  personality. 
If  it  could  so  operate  as  to  make  every  man  competent  to 
deal  fairly,  honorably,  tactfully,  and  fraternally  with  all 
other  men,  a  great  result' would  be  achieved. 

The  character  of  such  a  course  would  naturally  have  to 
be  broad  and  varied,  and  the  work  should  be  given  under 
the  direction  of  experts.  It  would  embrace  many  different 
subjects  and  give  something  of  a  good  liberal  education,  all 
the  while  unconsciously  emphasizing  the  human  aspect  of 
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life  and  its  relations.  Since  a  man  must  have  health  first 
of  all  before  he  can  have  anything  else,  this  would  be  a  good 
subject  to  start  upon.  After  having  dealt  with  his  physical 
welfare,  the  next  thing  would  be  his  moral  welfare.  Not  a 
set  of  sermons  or  anything  even  suggestive  of  preachment, 
but  rather  lectures  on  ethics  and  idealism,  subtly  presented. 
Then  could  come  philosophy  and  psychology  and  the  like. 
Several  lectures  could  be  given  on  esthetics,  for  art  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  proper  conduct  of  life.  Tact,  efficiency,  the 
handling  of  men,  organization,  altruism  (about  which  the 
average  college  man  is  blissfully  and  completely  ignorant), 
and  allied  subjects  could  also  be  given.  The  following  is  a 
tentative  list  of  subjects,  with  an  attempt  at  logical  arrange¬ 
ment.  This  schedule,  I  know,  is  not  complete  and  contains 
many  flaws,  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  give  any 
more  than  a  personal  opinion,  as  yet  unmodified  by  ex¬ 
perience  : 


I. 

Health 

II. 

Tact 

a  Diseases 

12. 

Art 

b  Personal  hygiene 

a  Literature 

c  Sanitation 

b  Music 

d  Air,  water,  and  food 

c  Sculpture 

e  Illumination 

d  Architecture 

/  Safety  and  first  aid 

e  The  stage 

g  Housing 

/  Shakespeare 

2. 

Sociology 

13- 

Socialism 

3- 

Truth 

14. 

Government 

4- 

Ethics  and  idealism 

15- 

Labor  problems 

5. 

Professional  relations 

16. 

Organization 

6. 

Altruism 

17- 

Handling  of  men 

7- 

Religions  of  the  world 

18. 

International  law 

a  Christian 

19. 

Banking  and  finance 

b  Christian 

20. 

History 

c  Jewish 

21. 

Science 

d  Mohammedanism 

22. 

Public  speaking 

e  All  others 

23- 

Teaching 

8. 

Philosophy 

24. 

Statistics 

9- 

Psychology 

25- 

A  liberal  education 

10. 

Logic 
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The  best  time  to  give  such  a  course  would  be  after  the 
second  year,  preferably  during  the  junior  as  a  general  option, 
or  better  still  as  a  required  course.  During  the  junior  year 
men,  having  received  the  foundation  of  their  training,  are 
beginning  to  learn  to  think.  Later  they  could  apply  what 
they  have  learned  in  the  course  to  the  work  of  the  senior 
year.  The  objection  might  be  raised  that  such  a  course 
would  give  only  superficial  knowledge.  It  would  if  a  man 
took  it  only  to  pass  with  as  little  effort  as  possible  and  main¬ 
tained  that  attitude  thruout.  The  benefit  that  a  man 
derives  from  any  course  depends  upon  what  he  puts  into  it. 
There  should  be  required  outside  reading  and  writing  to 
accompany  the  course,  and  no  doubt  further  voluntary 
work  would  be  stimulated. 

Another  objection  is  that  the  course  would  be  inclined  to 
lead  a  man  to  believe  that  after  the  entire  series  of  lectures, 
he  was  possest  with  unlimited  knowledge.  This  thought 
might  cause  the  man  to  be  unduly  conceited  about  his  edu¬ 
cation  and  give  him  a  false  impression  as  to  the  extent  of  a 
real  liberal  education.  As  I  have  said,  however,  the  object 
of  such  a  course  is  to  help  develop  personality  and  not  cram 
the  brain  with  facts  without  attempting  to  stimulate  it. 
That  the  course  was  not  a  plan  of  the  world  in  thirty  or  so 
hours  could  be  explained  and  emphasized  by  the  various 
lecturers.  Any  man  will  respond  to  proper  instruction  under 
favorable  conditions  and  in  a  scheme  of  the  type  outlined 
above  the  conditions  should  be  favorable.  Let  us  follow  the 
advice  of  the  poet  and  “build  thee  more  stately  mansions, 
oh  my  soul.” 


Summit,  N.  J. 


James  A.  Tobey 


REVIEWS 


Studies  in  the  Problem  of  Sovereignty.  By  Harold  J.  Laski.  New 
Haven.  Yale  University  Press,  1917.  297  p.  $2.50. 

The  name  of  the  author  of  this  book  is  a  new  one  to  us, 
and  there  are  some  things  about  his  volume  which  attract 
attention  and  merit  comment.  The  author  describes  his 
book  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  studies  in  which  he  hopes  to 
discuss  in  various  aspects  the  theory  of  the  state.  He  starts 
with  the  belief,  sound  enough  in  itself,  that  in  such  a  theory 
the  problem  of  sovereignty  is  fundamental.  What  he 
apparently  attempts  to  prove  here  is  that  the  sovereignty 
of  the  state  is  but  one  of  many  sovereignties,  and  that  the 
sovereignty  of  the  state,  of  the  church,  and  of  the  trade 
union  are  all  alike  in  kind,  superiority  among  them  being 
determined  at  various  times  in  accordance  with  changing 
circumstances.  Mr.  Laski  has  outlined  this  notion,  which  it 
may  not  be  impolite  to  describe  as  grotesque,  in  a  paper  of 
some  twenty-five  pages,  and  then  proceeds  to  illustrate  and 
to  support  it  by  careful  studies  in  the  history  of  the  dis¬ 
ruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  the  history  of  the 
Oxford  Movement,  in  the  theory  of  the  Catholic  Revival,  and 
then  thru  a  comparison  of  such  widely  separated  authorities 
on  politics  as  De  Maistre  and  Bismarck. 

The  book  is  marked  by  a  certain  agreeable  scholarship 
such  as  Oxford,  and  apparently  Oxford  alone  can  give.  This 
scholarship  in  respect  to  concrete  historical  happenings  is, 
however,  set  in  a  philosophical  frame  which  is  most  unbe¬ 
coming  and  which  must  in  all  frankness  be  ascribed  to  the 
author’s  very  superficial  knowledge  of  political  theory  and 
to  his  failure  to  understand  or  to  appreciate  some  of  the 
most  fundamental  distinctions  of  political  science. 

Mr.  Laski  proves  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  when  a 
group  successfully  challenges  the  political  authority  of  the 
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moment,  it  thereby  establishes  a  sovereignty  other  than 
that  of  the  state  and  one  which  is,  for  the  time  being,  superior 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  state.  Mr.  Laski  thinks  well  of  a 
political  authority  constructed  on  this  basis,  and  he  flatters 
himself  that  there  can  be  found  for  it  an  important  body  of 
support  in  human  experience  as  recorded  in  history.  He  is 
much  concerned  with  demonstrating  that  sovereignty  is 
plural  and  not  singular,  and  is  desperately  anxious  to  escape 
from  an  Absolute,  which  name  he  has  learned  from  Hegel 
and  Mr.  Bradley.  In  all  truth  it  must  be  said,  however,  that 
his  hold  upon  the  teachings  either  of  Hegel  or  of  Mr.  Bradley 
is  most  precarious,  and  we  venture  to  say  he  gives  no  signs 
of  understanding  either  of  them. 

But  the  primary  difficulty  with  Mr.  Laski’s  theory  is  that 
it  confuses  the  state  with  government  and  shows  no  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  fundamental  distinction  between  them.  This 
is  a  common  error  on  the  part  of  European  publicists,  and  it 
has  cast  a  fog  over  much  that  has  been  written  by  European 
scholars  on  the  subject  of  political  science.  In  view  of  all 
that  has  been  written  in  America,  however,  from  the  Feder¬ 
alist  down  to  some  of  the  important  post-bellum  decisions 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
the  failure  of  an  American  writer  to  be  informed  upon  this 
fundamental  question. 

One  is  not  able  to  discuss  intelligently  the  foundations  of 
political  science  and  of  public  law  unless  he  understands  not 
only  the  distinction  between  state  and  government,  but  also 
the  distinctions  between  the  state  as  existent  behind  the 
constitution,  the  state  as  organized  in  the  constitution,  the 
organization  of  liberty,  and  the  organization  of  government. 
Mr.  Laski  could  employ  his  time  to  no  better  purpose  than 
in  seeking  an  early  opportunity  to  read,  mark,  learn,  and 
inwardly  digest  the  first  183  pages  of  the  classic  work  of 
Professor  Burgess  entitled  Political  science  and  constitutional 
law. 

Thruout  Mr.  Laski’s  essays  it  is  plain  that  what  he 
imagines  to  be  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  and  what  he 
always  treats  as  such  is  nothing  more  than  the  authority  of 
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the  government.  The  distinction  is  so  vital  and  so  elemen¬ 
tary  that  failure  to  recognize  it  throws  all  of  Mr.  Laski’s 
detailed  scholarly  research  into  the  rubbish  basket,  so  far 
at  least  as  his  attempted  inferences  are  concerned. 

Even  if  Mr.  Laski’s  assumptions  were  not  of  this  superficial 
character,  his  practical  teaching  would  destroy  itself  thru 
its  very  absurdity.  He  would  substitute  for  citizenship  in  a 
sovereign  state,  membership  in  a  powerful  group  or  series 
of  groups,  of  which  the  state  would  be  one.  Loyalty  to  a 
group  other  than  the  state  would  undermine  and  destroy 
loyalty  to  the  state,  which  includes  all  groups  and  provides 
their  common  denominator.  Anarchy  and  the  belief  that 
might  makes  right  could  ask  for  no  better  foundation  than 
that  which  Mr.  Laski  offers. 

It  seems  odd,  and  a  shocking  commentary  on  education, 
that  so  many  centuries  after  Parmenides  men  should  still  be 
disputing  the  very  fundamentals  of  all  thinking  as  to  the 
one  and  the  many.  In  one  form  or  another  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  one  and  the  many  are  a  clue  to  an  understanding 
of  all  history,  of  all  science,  and  of  all  philosophy.  To  deny 
that  there  is  a  one,  immediately  makes  absurd  the  assumption 
that  there  may  be  a  many.  All  this  is  so  old  and  so  obvious 
that  to  refer  to  it,  much  less  to  repeat  it,  is  distinctly  tire¬ 
some.  But  Mr.  Laski,  who  is  plainly  caught  in  the  meshes 
of  that  newest  dogmatism  which  calls  itself  pragmatism,  is 
like  all  his  fellow-pragmatists  unable  to  distinguish  between 
philosophy  and  science,  between  principles  and  happenings. 
He  is,  therefore,  without  any  key  with  which  to  attempt  to 
unlock  the  recesses  of  political  theory.  His  knowledge  of 
ecclesiastical  history  or  of  any  other  part  of  the  field  of 
human  experience  will  remain  useless  or  worse  than  useless 
until  he  comes  to  understand  the  distinctions  of  political 
philosophy  and  so  gain  the  knowledge  necessary  to  interpret 
aright  the  lessons  of  political  experience. 

It  would  be  useful  if  Mr.  Laski  would  ponder  the  following 
words  uttered  not  so  long  ago  by  President  Wilson:  “The 
business  of  government  is  to  see  that  no  other  organization 
is  as  strong  as  itself ;  to  see  that  no  body  or  group  of  men, 
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no  matter  what  their  private  interest  is,  may  come  into 
competition  with  the  authority  of  society.” 

N.  M.  B. 


A  Schoolmaster  of  the  Great  City.  By  Angelo  Patri.  New  York.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1917.  221  p.  $1.25. 

Mr.  Patri’s  little  book  gives  a  circumstantial  account  of 
his  experiences  and  observations  as  a  pupil,  teacher,  and 
principal  in  the  New  York  City  public  schools.  As  an  immi¬ 
grant  from  Italy,  his  knowledge  of  the  English  language  and 
of  American  life  was  derived  from  older  boys  on  the  street, 
until  he  entered  school  at  the  age  of  eleven.  Here  he  was 
required  to  sit  still;  w^as  slapped,  made  to  kneel,  or  kept 
after  school  for  discipline ;  and  was  drilled  to  be  silent,  docile, 
and  bookish;  to  recite,  pass  examinations,  and  be  promoted, 
thru  school  and  thru  college. 

As  a  teacher,  he  at  first  won  advancement  by  enforcing 
similar  regularity  and  discipline.  Then,  disturbed  by  the 
imposition  of  mechanical  methods  from  above,  he  took  up 
the  study  of  education  at  a  local  university  and  became  con¬ 
verted  to  a  belief  in  self-activity,  freedom,  and  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  school  children,  convictions  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  his  supervisors  and  his  principal,  totally  unfitted 
him  for  further  teaching.  He  persisted  in  these  doctrines, 
however,  thru  other  schools,  until,  partly  because  of  his 
success  in  developing  interest  and  self-government  thru 
school  assemblies,  he  was  made  a  principal. 

As  a  principal  he  found  teachers  disciplining  children  for 
trifles,  insisting  upon  absolute  uniformity  and  minute  per¬ 
fection,  and  fearing  that  asking  advice  or  help  would  count 
against  their  promotion.  Gradually  he  adjusted  their  indi¬ 
vidual  abilities  to  particular  problems  of  anemic,  atypical, 
backward,  or  immigrant  children,  and  developed  their  per¬ 
sonal  interests  toward  special  teaching  in  art,  athletics, 
dancing,  festivals,  music,  nature  study,  and  story-telling, 
altho  this  had  all  to  be  carried  on  in  the  teachers’  own  time, 
after  school  hours.  A  Scotch  teacher  interested  the  school 
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assembly  in  the  poems  of  Stevenson.  Other  poetry  followed, 
then  the  folk  tales  of  the  children’s  ancestors,  then  an 
annual  Arbor  Day,  shared  by  the  parents.  Gradually,  also, 
troublesome  children  came  to  feel  that  it  was  unfair  to  waste 
the  time  of  their  classes;  others  began  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves  and  of  school  property,  and  to  help  one  another.  A 
volunteer  worker  organized  their  play  in  the  streets,  then 
borrowed  a  house  for  their  cooperative  use,  and  this  grew 
into  a  settlement  with  a  permanent  playground. 

The  homes  of  many  of  the  children,  particularly  those  of 
recent  immigrants,  were  poor,  ignorant,  crowded,  and  unsani¬ 
tary,  and  most  parents  desired  chiefly  bookishness,  home 
study,  and  discipline  for  their  children.  These  parents  were 
first  helped  to  feel  that  they  failed  to  get  their  money’s 
worth  if  they  did  not  cooperate  with  the  school,  then  to 
realize  that  they  got  much  more  by  cooperation.  Encour¬ 
aged  to  visit  the  school  to  see  their  children  at  work  or  in 
entertainments,  they  formed  the  habit  of  attending  confer¬ 
ences  concerning  school  problems,  and  finally  organized  a 
Parents’  Association.  When  small  Tony,  inspired  by  the 
movies,  held  up  a  candy  shop  with  a  toy-pistol  and,  being 
chased  into  a  grocery,  pelted  his  pursuers  with  salt  fish  and 
pickled  onions,  a  committee  of  the  Parents’  Association  vis¬ 
ited  all  of  the  picture  theaters  in  the  district,  called  a  con¬ 
ference  of  the  managers,  put  one  out  of  business  for  per¬ 
sistent  violations  of  the  law,  and  secured  the  cooperation  of 
the  others.  The  Association  also  borrowed  ground  for  a 
school  garden,  got  trees  for  planting,  protected  the  local 
park  from  encroachments,  secured  representation  on  the 
local  school  board,  conducted  family  relief,  appointed  a 
home  visitor,  and  developed  a  dispensary. 

The  most  stubborn  problems  were  encountered  in  the 
rigid,  traditional  curriculum;  in  the  local  school  board, 
which  was  unwilling  to  take  the  trouble  to  make  any  changes ; 
and  in  the  central  administration,  which  strest  examinations, 
percentages,  and  promotions,  shifted  children  mechanically 
from  school  to  school,  and  provided  no  relief  for  overcrowding. 
Concerning  these  limitations,  it  was  possible  to  do  but  little. 
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Out  of  his  sympathetic  and  skillful  devotion  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  such  practical  problems,  Mr.  Patri  distilled  five  im¬ 
portant  suggestions  for  school  betterment. 

First.  The  schools  need  smaller  classes,  better  equipment, 
and  the  best  available  teachers  for  the  earliest,  fundamental 
years;  a  curriculum  more  closely  relating  the  child’s  studies  to 
his  every-day  life;  less  repression  and  discipline,  more  encourage¬ 
ment  of  natural  freedom  and  joy,  more  personal  guidance  and 
character  development. 

Second.  The  training  of  the  teacher  needs  a  similar  direction 
away  from  bookishness  and  system,  toward  sympathetic,  indi¬ 
vidual  experience;  with  actual  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  physical,  economic,  and  social  conditions  and  problems 
of  some  particular  group  of  children;  with  study  after  as  well 
as  before  practise  teaching. 

Third.  The  present  over-centralized  administrative  system 
needs  rather  to  emphasize  the  individuality  of  each  particular 
school,  and  its  adjustment  to  its  community;  to  coordinate 
school  activities  with  neighborhood  needs  rather  than  to  direct 
them  by  regularizing  supervision  from  headquarters. 

Fourth.  The  school  needs  more  intimate  contact  with  the 
people — the  street-cleaner  helping  with  the  school  garden,  par¬ 
ents  telling  stories,  artists,  physicians,  and  musicians  bringing 
their  talents  to  the  school,  and  the  school  cooperating  with 
the  entire  neighborhood. 

Fifth.  The  school  needs  a  new  attitude  toward  children,  a 
working  relief  in  their  nature  and  promise,  a  respect  for  their 
problems  and  progress;  as  "nature’s  newest  experiment  in  her 
search  for  a  better  type,”  it  is  they  that  free  and  guide  and  inspire, 
they  are  "the  dreams,  the  hopes,  the  meaning  of  the  world.” 

In  short,  Mr.  Patri’s  honest  and  unpretentious  book  con¬ 
tains  both  wisdom  and  inspiration  for  every  teacher  and 
every  parent,  everywhere. 


New  York 


Clyde  Furst 
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Education  for  Industrial  Workers.  By  Herman  Schneider.  Yonkers. 

World  Book  Company,  1916.  98  p.  $0.90. 

Dr.  Herman  Schneider  in  his  volume  on  Education  for 
industrial  workers  has  rendered  a  real  service  to  those  who 
are  seeking  information  as  to  practical  education  for  older 
boys  in  our  public  schools.  This  work  is  a  reprint  of  his 
report  on  the  status  of  vocational  education  in  New  York 
City  schools  and  constitutes  one  of  the  Efficiency  Series 
edited  by  Professor  Paul  H.  Hanus.  Dr.  Schneider  points 
out  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  ordinary  trade  school  to  pre¬ 
pare  boys  for  lucrative  employment  because  of  the  small 
number  who  can  take  advantage  of  them.  He  undertakes 
to  show  that  thru  cooperative  industrial  schools  and  con¬ 
tinuation  schools  we  may  find  the  real  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  industrial  education.  More  clearly  than  most  writers 
Dr.  Schneider  has  pointed  out  the  distinction  between  ener¬ 
gizing  work — that  which  enlists  the  interest  of  the  worker 
and  calls  forth  energies  which  promote  personal  development 
— and  work  which  is  enervating,  giving  no  mental  stimulus, 
and  tending  thru  its  monotonous,  dreary  character  to  pro¬ 
mote  mental  stagnation.  Any  one  reading  his  clear  state¬ 
ment  of  this  matter  realizes  that  great  as  are  the  benefits 
of  machinery  to  human  society  in  cheapening  goods  and 
so  making  them  available  to  a  larger  number,  there  is  also 
great  danger  that  the  level  of  intellectual  appreciation  and 
moral  character  may  be  lowered  thru  the  influence  of  ex¬ 
cessively  mechanical  and  perfunctory  work.  It  is  shown 
that  the  cooperative  system,  whereby  manufacturers  agree 
with  the  school  system  to  carry  on  apprenticeship  courses 
in  practical  trades  while  the  school  gives  generalized  and 
special  instruction,  has  already  met  with  practical  success. 
The  continuation  system  also,  whereby  students  are  released 
from  the  shops  for  certain  portions  of  time  to  attend  the 
public  schools,  has  also  much  to  commend  it  and  has  been 
successfully  applied  in  Germany.  Valuable  suggestions  are 
made  as  to  the  shaping  of  school  courses  so  that  instruction 
and  industry  may  be  happily  coordinated. 
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The  writer  confesses  that  the  problem  of  the  automatic 
worker  has  not  been  solved  and  presents  difficulties  which 
seem  almost  appalling.  Working  along  the  lines  of  least 
resistance  it  is  seen  that  workers  in  this  repressing  and 
monotonous  atmosphere  naturally  seek  entertaining  and 
recreative  activities  when  out  of  the  shop.  This  fact  sug¬ 
gests  the  line  of  policy  which  must  be  pursued  in  all  com¬ 
munities  where  there  Is  a  maximum  of  automatic  work. 
Continuation  school  courses  must  be  such  as  to  promote 
health  and  give  stimulating  interests  and  feed  the  mind  with 
interesting  information.  Dr.  Schneider  evidently  feels  that 
this  problem  has  not  been  solved  and  that  it  is  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  school  men  and  social  reformers,  for  not 
only  should  those  who  are  going  into  energizing  occupations 
have  industrial  training  to  fit  them  better  for  their  tasks,  but 
a  great  army  of  young  men  and  women  in  shops,  factories, 
mines,  and  stores,  who  perform  the  drudgery  and  are,  as  it 
were,  enslaved  to  labor  requiring  no  mental  effort,  must  be 
emancipated,  quickened,  and  thrilled  by  experiences  and 
recreations  which  act  as  an  antidote  to  the  terrible  monotony 
of  the  vocations  to  which  they  have  given  themselves.  The 
school  can  do  much  in  this  direction,  and  business  corpora¬ 
tions,  some  of  which  have  already  acted,  will  become  in¬ 
creasingly  anxious  to  improve  the  personality  of  their 
workers,  but  society,  as  a  whole,  is  interested  and  has  a 
responsibility  from  which  it  can  not  free  itself. 

Samuel  T.  Dutton 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 


The  Teaching  of  Literature  in  Grammar  Grades  and  High  Schools. 

By  Emma  M.  Bolenius.  Boston.  Houghton  Mifflin  and  Company. 

337  p.  $1.25. 

Teachers  of  English  will  find  Miss  Bolenius’s  book  an  in¬ 
teresting  addition  to  the  already  extensive  literature  of  their 
profession.  It  attempts  no  philosophy  of  education  and  no 
systematic  literary  criticism.  In  its  approaches  to  these 
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aspects  of  the  subject  it  is  distinctly  fragmentary  and  acci¬ 
dental  ;  such  matters  come  in  by  the  way ;  they  do  not  grow 
out  of  the  organization  or  plan  of  the  book.  But  its  very 
informality,  reflecting  the  classroom  experiences  of  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  teacher,  will  make  it,  for  many  readers,  a  stimu¬ 
lating  book. 

The  introduction  deals  briefly  and  informally  with  such 
questions  as.  What  is  literature?.  The  historical  development 
of  literature.  Ways  of  studying  literature.  How  to  take  up  a 
new  book,  and  the  like.  The  first  chapter,  under  the  ambi¬ 
tious  (and  still  unanswered)  title.  What  is  Poetry?,  contains 
some  familiar  comments  on  poetry  and  the  poetic  tempera¬ 
ment,  on  meter,  poetic  license,  reading  poetry  aloud.  The 
author’s  remarks  are  well  within  accepted  limits:  she  has 
no  disturbing  theories  to  propound.  These  preliminary  com¬ 
ments  have  the  usual  value  of  conversational  interchanges 
between  persons  who  are  already  agreed  on  essentials :  they 
are  neither  disquieting  nor  necessary.  In  the  latter  pages  of 
them,  the  author  begins  to  give  what  stand  out  as  the  best 
features  of  the  book:  hints  as  to  things  that  children  may 
be  set  to  do  to  interest  them  in  poetry,  and  lists  of  reading 
to  quicken  the  interest  and  refresh  the  memory  of  the 
teacher. 

The  body  of  the  book  is  divided  on  the  basis  of  literary 
types:  ballad,  lyric,  metrical  tale,  epic,  drama,  short  story, 
novel,  oration.  This  is  perhaps  the  division  that  will  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  most  teachers:  it  promises  help  in  their  per¬ 
plexity  as  to  what  to  do  with  a  given  piece  of  literature. 
It  has,  certainly,  the  advantage  of  leading  them  to  think  of 
their  subject  rather  than  to  spend  their  energies  in  attempt¬ 
ing  an  educational  evaluation  of  it. 

Something  of  the  history  and  nature  of  the  ballad,  its  oral 
origins  and  its  dramatic  qualities,  and  a  bibliographical 
guide  to  fuller  knowledge  for  those  who  have  the  conscience 
to  desire  it,  are  followed  by  concrete  instructions  as  to  how 
to  present  the  ballad  to  the  children.  Reading  aloud,  acting, 
illustrations,  and  other  such  forms  of  motor  participation 
by  the  pupils  are  recommended.  The  author  is  not  restrained 
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by  inhibitory  self-consciousness  from  introducing  even  the 
trivial  details  which  may  help  to  make  a  lesson  lively  and 
profitable.  One  suspects,  however,  even  thus  early  in  the. 
book,  that  she  would  lend  favor  to  a  too  detailed  study,  too 
minute  and  voluminous  interrogation  of  the  pupils,  and  too 
much  faith  in  a  schematic  analysis  of  a  work  of  art.  Two 
pages  in  fine  print  as  an  outline  of  the  action  in  The  rime  of 
the  ancient  mariner,  “worked  out,  day  by  day,  by  a  high- 
school  student,”  seem  too  much.  It  does  not  seem  as  if  it 
should  have  been  made  in  America. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  detailed  comment  upon  the 
remaining  chapters.  The  lyric  seems  to  be  characterized 
inadequately  and  in  the  rather  desultory  way  already  noted, 
but  is  made  to  stand  out  as  a  \dtal  and  varied  form  by  the 
excellent  lists  of  various  kinds  of  lyric  that  are  given  for 
study.  The  author’s  feeling  for  literature  and  her  good 
taste  make  the  chapter  pleasing.  In  the  chapter  on  the 
drama,  the  author  seems  unduly  imprest  with  the  “Frey tag- 
technique”  ideas,  yet  the  presentation  of  them  is  rather 
restrained;  and  the  drama  is  treated,  on  the  whole,  in  the 
way  now,  happily,  most  in  favor;  as  a  thing  to  be  acted, 
a  thing  to  be  thought  of  dramatically  even  in  the  ordinary 
reading  of  it.  There  is  something,  too,  on  the  historical  back¬ 
ground  of  the  Shakespearian  play.  This  is  good ;  there  might 
have  been  more  of  it.  One  notes  with  satisfaction  that  these 
interests  in  the  plays  have  superseded  the  “philosophical” 
study  of  the  playwright  and  poet. 

For  the  teacher  of  literature  the  equilibrium  between  too 
much  definiteness  and  too  much  vagueness  is  often  a  matter 
of  delicate  balancing.  What  to  make  crystal-clear  and  what 
to  leave  cloudy,  is  sometimes  hard  to  say.  Miss  Bolenius 
inclines,  quite  properly,  to  the  clear-cut,  the  definite.  And 
so  she  would,  of  course,  be  attracted  by  the  use  of  the  dia¬ 
gram,  a  thing  in  high  favor  in  certain  classrooms  and  literary 
clubs,  but  quite  abhorrent  to  many  lovers  of  literature. 
Apprehensions  are  aroused  at  the  sight  of  an  inverted  pyra¬ 
mid  on  one  of  the  early  pages ;  one  wonders  what  is  the  use 
of  a  graph  for  the  stories  in  The  merchant,  and  shudders  a 
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little  at  the  entomological  specimen  (it  looks  like  a  centi¬ 
pede)  that  holds  up  to  view  on  page  249  an  outline  of  the 
action  in  Silas  Marner.  Still,  we  must  not  be  bigoted; 
many  well-informed  people  like  such  things ;  and  our  author 
might  have  done  much  worse — many  do. 

The  book,  as  a  whole,  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  interest¬ 
ing  and  suggestive.  It  does  not  aim  to  be  either  scholarly 
or  philosophical,  but  helpful  and  practical.  As  a  whole,  it 
seems  to  be  the  notebook  of  a  teacher  of  literature.  Its 
value  lies  in  the  fact  that,  for  teachers  of  limited  training, 
it  will  be  both  informing  and  stimulating.  Even  for  well- 
trained  and  experienced  teachers,  tho  it  will  often  seem 
naive,  it  will  supply  useful  lists  of  books,  workable  ideas 
and  devices.  It  does  not  stop  with  easy  generalizations  and 
facile  advice,  but  reinforces  and  vitalizes  its  general  com¬ 
ments  with  concrete  details.  The  author  has  industry  as 
well  as  enthusiasm,  and  has  made  a  book  that  does  not 
duplicate  any  now  in  the  field. 

Franklin  T.  Baker 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 


The  Validity  of  the  Religious  Experience.  By  George  A.  Barrow. 

Boston.  Sherman,  French  and  Company,  1917.  xi+247  p. 

The  problem  that  the  author  sets  before  himself  is  this: 
What  metaphysical  implications  can  be  drawn  from  the 
mere  fact  that  religious  experience  actually  occurs?  As  he 
conceives  this  task,  it  requires  him  to  take  “religious  experi¬ 
ence”  in  the  most  general  possible  sense,  disregarding  the 
specific  content  of  all  that  offers  itself  as  revelation.  More¬ 
over,  he  believes  that  the  philosophy  of  religion  should  take 
its  start,  not  from  the  results  of  the  science  of  religion,  either 
historical  or  psychological,  but  from  the  bare  “form”  of 
religious  experience.  “Form”  is  at  times  identified  with 
“concept,”  whereupon  we  look  for  a  purely  logical  foundation 
for  the  philosophy  of  religion,  after  the  general  manner  of 
Hegel.  But  we  soon  discover  that  by  what  Mr.  Barrow  calls 
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the  “implications”  of  religious  experience  conceived  formally 
he  means  a  set  of  inferences  as  to  the  cause  thereof. 

Inspection  of  what  he  takes  to  be  this  general  form  leads 
the  author  to  conclude  that  religious  experience  belongs  to 
the  world  of  reality  rather  than  of  hallucination;  that  it  is 
unique  in  quality;  that  the  cause  of  it  is  objective  rather 
than  subjective,  by  which  he  means  outside  rather  than  in¬ 
side  the  body;  that  the  cause  is  superhuman,  and  that  it  is 
personal. 

The  effort,  unusual  in  these  days,  to  determine  the  real  by 
analysis  of  the  mere  form  of  experience,  produces  here,  as  it 
has  so  often  done,  abstractness  of  treatment  and  dryness  of 
style.  Avoidance  of  theology  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
history  and  psychology  of  religion  on  the  other,  leaves  the 
concept  of  religion  very  formal  indeed — in  fact,  a  mere  ghost 
of  an  idea.  In  order,  however,  to  determine  implications  in 
the  sense  of  causal  relations,  a  few  specific  qualities  are  at¬ 
tributed  to  it,  as  activity  rather  than  passivity,  and  occur¬ 
rence  within  a  personal  life.  I  need  hardly  point  out  that 
only  by  an  arbitrary  procedure  can  qualities  like  these  be 
accounted  as  “form,”  while  the  other  qualities  that  a  psy¬ 
chology  of  religion  might  discover  are  dubbed  “matter.” 
Accordingly,  the  problem  of  a  metaphysical  philosophy  of 
religion  can  hardly  be  that  of  finding  the  cause  of  something 
in  general,  but  of  thinking  thru  the  specific  historical  and 
psychological  complex  from  which  Mr.  Barrow  abstracts. 

George  A.  Coe 

Union  Theological  Seminary 


La  France:  French  Life  and  Ways.  By  G.  Guibillon.  London.  J.  M.  Dent 
&  Sons,  1917.  276  p.  $0.70. 

The  writer  of  this  compact  and  most  useful  book  is  a  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  Lycee  of  Bordeaux.  What  he  has  done  is  to 
compose  a  volume,  not  primarily  for  easy  reading,  but  rather 
for  study  and  for  reference.  Nevertheless,  the  book  is  easy 
reading  and  so  simple  that  those  who  have  but  a  modest 
knowledge  of  French  will  be  able  to  use  it  and  will  gain  much 
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from  it.  In  a  succession  of  very  well  conceived  and  simply 
written  chapters,  M.  Guibillon  describes  the  geography  and 
general  aspect  of  France  and  outlines  French  life  and  ac¬ 
tivity  both  in  Paris  and  elsewhere.  One  who  has  mastered  the 
contents  of  this  little  book  will  be  thoroly  well  informed 
regarding  the  main  scheme  according  to  which  French  life 
is  organized  and  conducted.  The  book  may  be  unreservedly 
commended. 

N.  M.  B. 


The  Public  School  System  in  Relation  to  the  Coming  Conflict  for 
National  Supremacy.  By  V.  Seymour  Bryant,  Preface  by  Lord 
Rayleigh.  London.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1917.  vii+yS  p. 

The  public  school  system  in  relation  to  the  coming  conflict  for 
national  supremacy  is  the  long  title  of  a  little  book  that  con¬ 
cerns  itself  with  the  English  preparatory  and  public  schools, 
and  contains  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  education  they 
impart,  a  strong  statement  of  its  assumed  defects  in  the  light 
of  present  requirements,  and  a  suggested  scheme  by  which, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  author,  it  could  be  made  much 
more  efficient.  The  struggle  for  national  supremacy  in  the 
near  future  will  be  so  bitter,  he  says,  that  to  prepare  for  it, 
the  education  of  the  rising  generation  must  be  intensive ;  the 
whole  system  must  be  put  into  the  melting-pot,  the  fine  metal 
of  useful  knowledge  discovered,  and  the  dross  rejected,  and 
only  by  a  drastic  remodeling  of  the  school  curriculum  will 
this  object  be  attained.  Not,  he  asserts,  that  the  public 
schools  are  stagnant,  but  they  are  not  sufficiently  in  touch 
with  progress  in  other  directions,  and  are  rapidly  being  left 
behind  and  becoming  out  of  date  at  a  crucial  time  in  the 
nation’s  history.  The  book  is  really  a  plea  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion,  particularly,  of  more  science  into  the  traditional  and 
conservative  curriculum  of  the  English  public  school,  and 
the  general  “modernization,”  to  use  the  author’s  own  word, 
of  the  course  of  study  both  in  it  and  in  the  preparatory  school 
below  it.  “The  overwhelming  domination  of  classics  in  the 
government  of  the  education  of  the  upper-middle  and  upper 
classes,”  he  continues,  “must  disappear  before  any  real  re- 
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form  can  ensue;  other  branches  of  learning  must  be  ade¬ 
quately  represented,  and  the  lump  very  much  leavened  by 
the  introduction  of  modern  ideas  and  modern  sympathies 
before  the  public  schools  can  be  expected  to  produce  the 
maximum  number  of  efficiently  educated  young  men  capable 
of  leading  the  nation  to  victory  in  the  coming  industrial 
conflict.”  Eighty-two  per  cent  of  boys  attending  public 
schools  at  the  present  time  are  in  schools  with  classical 
headmasters,  or,  as  it  is  stated,  under  “classical  domination,” 
and  only  seven  and  five-tenths  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
are  in  schools  where  the  headmaster  has  any  academic 
qualifications  in  science. 

The  function  of  the  public  school,  as  the  author  sees  it, 
is  twofold :  It  should  ensure  that  every  boy  receives  a  thoro 
grounding  in  the  classical  and  literary  studies  and  sciences 
generally;  and  it  should  afford  to  the  older  boys,  but  not 
before  the  age  of  sixteen,  some  possibility  of  a  limited  spe¬ 
cialization  in  subjects  that  especially  appeal  to  them.  At 
the  present  time  when  a  boy  enters  upon  the  classical  work 
of  the  public  school  he  becomes  a  specialist,  and  his  general 
education  has  been  completed  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  four¬ 
teen.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  it  is  stated  sententiously, 
that  the  classically  educated  boy  is,  and  obviously  must  be, 
imperfectly  educated;  the  large  number  of  boys  to  whom 
classics  make  no  appeal  are  intellectually  stultified,  and  the 
education  they  receive  is  actively  deleterious  to  them. 

The  author  would  not  oust  other  subjects,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  Greek  and  Latin,  from  the  course  of  study  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  at  the  expense  of  science,  and  he  affirms  that  all 
that  it  is  desired  to  obtain  is  a  postponement  of  any  special¬ 
ization  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  as  already  mentioned.  Until 
that  age  has  been  reached  education  should  be  general ;  and 
after  that  age  a  system  of  progressive  specialization  should 
be  permitted  in  all  branches  of  learning,  classical  as  well  as 
others.  Formal  science  should  be  postponed  in  this  manner, 
but  so  should  specialized  classics.  “General  science”  should 
continue  thruout  a  boy’s  career  at  school,  not  only  for  its 
intrinsic  value,  but  also  for  the  valuable  training  afforded  in 
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habit  of  observation,  accurate  deduction,  forecast,  classi¬ 
fication,  and  organization. 

Thus  the  book,  which  is  an  indication  in  its  own  way  of 
the  new  scrutiny  that  is  everywhere  taking  place  of  old  con¬ 
ditions  in  education  as  well  as  in  the  other  multitudinous 
affairs  of  life.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  are 
specifically  English  conditions  that  have  back  of  them  an 
old  and  well-tried  tradition  that  still  has  its  defenders.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  how  vigorously  the  defense  will 
be  maintained.  The  preface  by  Lord  Rayleigh  ends  with 
the  following  somewhat  significant  paragraph :  “Let  us  hope 
that  the  next  generation  of  English  public  school  boys  will 
have  more  to  show  for  their  time  spent  in  school  than  could 
be  claimed  for  ours.” 


In  view  of  the  article  by  Dean  West  which  appears  in  this 
issue  of  the  Review  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  make 
brief  reference  here  to  the  very  significant  volume  entitled 
Value  of  the  classics,  which  records  the  addresses  delivered 
at  the  Conference  on  Classical  Studies  and  Liberal  Education 
that  was  held  at  Princeton  University  on  June  2,  1917.  Not 
only  does  this  volume  record  the  important  addresses  then 
delivered,  but  it  contains  a  collection  of  statements  as  to  the 
value  of  the  classics  from  several  score  men  of  standing  and 
representative  character  in  every  walk  of  life.  Dean  West’s 
introduction  is  itself  a  masterpiece,  and  if  we  were  to  select 
from  the  almost  uniformly  striking  contributions  which  the 
volume  records,  we  should  be  disposed  to  invite  particular 
attention  to  the  witty  and  delightful  paper  by  Mr.  Edward 
P.  Mitchell,  of  the  New  York  Sun,  and  to  the  admirably 
balanced  contributions  by  Professors  Scott  and  Magie  of 
Princeton.  This  volume  is  one  not  only  to  read  but  to 
ponder.  It  administers  with  artistic  skill  and  completeness  a 
body-blow  to  much  of  the  crude  and  noisy  theorizing  about 
education  that  has  lately  been  so  much  to  the  fore  in  this 
country.  Friends  of  sound  education,  and  those  anxious  to 
make  America  count  for  what  is  best  in  the  world,  could 
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spend  money  to  no  better  purpose  than  to  put  a  copy  of  this 
volume  in  the  hands  of  every  state  and  city  superintendent  of 
schools,  as  well  as  in  those  of  every  secondary  school  prin¬ 
cipal  in  the  United  States.  It  is  thru  these  agents  that  pres¬ 
sure  has  been  brought  to  bear  to  exclude  the  ancient  classics 
from  the  secondary  school  program,  or  to  minimize  their  part 
therein.  It  is  only  thru  the  same  agents  that  a  contrary 
influence  can  be  successfully  executed.  (Princeton:  Prince¬ 
ton  University  Press.  1917.  392  p.  $1.50.) 

A  book  of  real  weight  and  of  philosophic  power  is  The  will 
to  freedom  by  Dr.  John  N.  Figgis  of  Cambridge  University. 
The  sub-title  of  the  book  is  rather  striking.  It  reads:  The 
Gospel  of  Nietzsche  and  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  several 
chapters  were  delivered  on  the  Bross  Foundation  at  Wake 
Forest  College  during  the  year  1915.  It  is  not  possible  to 
characterize  the  work  of  Dr.  Figgis  in  a  single  paragraph, 
but  we  doubt  if  Nietzsche  has  been  more  clearly  understood 
or  more  fairly  exhibited  by  any  writer.  The  work  demands 
and  will  well  repay  thoughtful  study.  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  1917.  320  p.  $1.25.) 

Professor  S.  J.  Holmes  of  the  University  of  California,  in 
his  Studies  in  animal  behavior  brings  together  in  excellent 
form  a  large  amount  of  interesting  material.  (Boston: 
Richard  C.  Badger.  1917.  266  p.  $2.50.) 

A  very  searching  and  illuminating  exposition  of  some  of 
the  present  doctrines  and  conclusions  of  evolution  is  con¬ 
tained  in  A  critique  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  being  the  lec¬ 
tures  delivered  at  Princeton  University  by  Professor  T.  H. 
Morgan  of  Columbia.  (Princeton  University  Press.  1916. 
196  p.) 

A  quite  different  discussion  of  the  same  general  subject 
but  equally  significant  in  its  way,  is  contained  in  The  theory 
of  evolution,  being  lectures  delivered  before  the  Wagoner 
Free  Institute  of  Science  of  Philadelphia,  by  Professor  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Scott  of  Princeton.  (New  York:  'I'he  Macmillan 
Company.  1917.  183  p.  $1.00.) 
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The  late  Brother  Chrysostem  was  a  devoted  student  of 
the  philosophy  of  education  and  he  had  a  firm  grip  upon  its 
underlying  principles.  The  style  of  his  Development  of  per¬ 
sonality  is  not  always  inviting,  but  the  subject  matter  is  of 
exceptional  importance.  (Philadelphia:  John  Joseph  Mc- 
Vey.  1917.  379  p.  $1.25.) 

In  How  to  use  your  mind,  Dr.  H.  D.  Kitson  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  has  made  a  manual  for  the  use  of  stu¬ 
dents  and  teachers  in  the  administration  of  supervised  study, 
this  being  one  of  the  terrifying  and  highly  damaging  addi¬ 
tions  to  educational  procedure  that  the  nervous  activity  of 
recent  years  has  brought  about.  (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company.  1917.  215  p.) 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  call  attention  to  a  thoroly  sound  book 
for  use  by  university  students  who  are  taking  seriously 
the  study  of  philology  and  linguistics;  it  is  entitled  Lin¬ 
guistic  change  and  is  intended  to  be  an  introduction  to  the 
historical  study  of  language.  The  author  is  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  E.  H.  Sturtevant  of  Columbia  University.  We  know 
of  no  better  way  for  the  student  of  linguistics  to  begin  his 
acquaintance  with  that  interesting  subject  than  by  master¬ 
ing  Professor  Sturtevant’s  book.  (Chicago:  Uu  -  ersity  of 
Chicago  Press.  1917.  185  p.  $1.00.) 

Nothing  but  praise  can  be  said  of  the  most  admirable 
treatment  of  European  history  given  by  Professor  Emerton 
of  Harvard  University  in  his  compact  little  volume  entitled 
The  beginnings  of  modern  Europe.  1250-1450.  Professor 
Emerton  avoids  the  bizarre  which  is  so  tempting  to  some 
of  the  popular  writers  on  medieval  history  and  institutions, 
and  he  will  be  found  a  safe  and  sound  guide  thru  a  fascina¬ 
ting  field.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Company.  1917.  xiii-f550  p. 
$1.80.) 

A  wholly  different  treatment,  but  an  excellent  one,  of  the 
middle  ages  is  offered  in  The  history  of  medieval  Europe,  by 
Professor  Lynn  Thorndike  of  Western  Reserve  University. 
This,  too,  is  a  capital  textbook,  well  ordered  and  well  bal- 
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anced.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1917.  640  p. 
$2.75.) 

Still  a  third  book  that  will  attract  students  of  the  middle 
ages  is  Readings  in  medieval  and  modern  history ^  by  Professor 
Hutton  Webster  of  the  University  of  Nebraska.  One  would 
perhaps  have  preferred  either  no  inclusion  of  citations  from 
the  modem  period,  or  more  extensive  ones,  but  it  is  hardly 
judicious  to  look  so  excellent  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth. 
(Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company.  1917.  378  p.) 

It  takes  some  courage  and  still  more  scholarship  and  skill 
to  attempt  to  put  the  history  of  the  world  between  the  covers 
of  a  single  readable  volume.  Professor  George  W.  Botsford 
of  Columbia  University  has  done  this,  however,  in  his  Brief 
history  of  the  world.  The  apparatus  for  the  teacher  is  very 
good  and  the  allotment  of  space  to  the  various  topics  is 
quite  convincing  in  its  fairness.  (New  York :  The  Macmillan 
Company.  1917.  521  p.  $1.50.) 

Living  French,  by  Richard  T.  Holbrook  is  a  sound  and  very 
practical  textbook  for  beginners.  As  French  is  now  to  be 
studied  more  than  ever  before,  this  book  will  well  repay 
careful  examination.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Company.  1917. 
140  p.  $1.40.) 

Closely  behind  French  comes  Spanish,  and  the  increasing 
number  of  good  textbooks  in  this  field  are  to  be  cordially 
welcomed.  An  illustrated  Spanish  reader,  by  Mr.  Frederick 
B.  Luquiens  of  Yale  University,  will  prove  very  useful  and 
should  have  a  cordial  reception  wherever  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  North  and  South  America  are  being  seriously  studied. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1917.  224  p.  $0.90.) 

A  new  and  excellent  textbook  for  secondary  schools  is 
Cicero:  Selected  orations  and  letters,  by  Dr.  Arthur  W.  Rob¬ 
erts  of  the  Brookline  (Mass.)  High  School,  and  Professor 
John  C.  Rolfe  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  ora¬ 
tions  are  the  four  against  Catiline,  and  those  for  the  Man- 
ilian  Law,  for  the  Poet  Archias,  and  for  Milo.  In  addition 
there  are  selections  for  outside  reading  and  exercises  for 
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translation  into  Latin.  The  book  is  a  good  one  and  its  sub¬ 
ject  matter  belongs  to  the  ages.  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  1917.  542  p.  $1.50.) 

Professor  Benjamin  L.  D’Ooge  of  the  Michigan  State 
Normal  School  and  Professor  Eastman  of  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa  have  made  a  new  edition  of  Caesar  with 
the  title,  Caesar  in  Gaul.  They  properly  describe  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  volume  as  “a  book  of  exploration,  adventure  and 
conquest.”  It  deserves  to  be  widely  used.  (Boston:  Ginn 
&  Company.  1917.  580  p.  $1.40.) 

A  good  English  book  for  beginners  in  Spanish,  splendidly 
printed  and  well  suited  for  schoolroom  use,  is  A  modern 
Spanish  grammar^  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Woolf.  (London:  G.  Bell 
&  Sons.  308  p.  3  s.) 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  books  at  once  solid  and  interesting 
that  deal  with  the  history  of  science.  We  are  glad  to  say 
that  such  a  book  is  at  hand  m  An  introduction  to  the  history 
of  science,  by  Professor  Walter  Libby  of  the  Carnegie  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology.  College  and  university  students  with¬ 
out  number  who  are  blindly  walking  about  laboratories 
with  no  knowledge  of  what  has  preceded  the  matters  which 
concern  them,  ought  to  read  and  ponder  this  book.  (Boston : 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1917.  288  p.  $1.50.) 

Dr.  David  Jayne  Hill,  formerly  ambassador  to  Berlin,  has 
made  a  very  helpful  exposition  of  the  forces  and  conditions 
that  have  been  prevailing  in  Europe  and  which  must  be  taken 
into  account  when  a  definite  plan  for  the  reconstruction  of 
civilization  is  undertaken  after  the  war,  in  his  volume  en¬ 
titled  The  rebuilding  of  Europe.  The  story  is  simple  and  di¬ 
rect,  and  the  presentation  is  that  of  the  trained  scholar  and 
publicist.  The  book  deserves  wide  reading,  particularly  by 
students  and  teachers  in  high  schools,  colleges,  and  univer¬ 
sities.  (New  York:  The  Century  Company.  1917.  289  p. 
$1.50.) 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 


When  in  the  September  issue  of  the  Review  note  was 
made  of  the  retirement  of  M.  Liard  from  active  service  as 
Vice-Rector  of  the  Academy  of  Paris  in  July  last, 
ST^Uard  hope  was  exprest  that  he  might  still  have 

before  him  many  years  of  useful  work  for  France 
and  for  civilization.  Unhappily  this  was  not  to  be.  M.  Liard 
died  on  September  21  last,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his 
age.  Born  at  Falaise  in  1846,  he  pursued  his  course  of  pre¬ 
paratory  studies  in  the  institutions  that  have  earlier  been 
noted  and  rose  by  successive  steps  until  his  succession  in 
1902  to  M.  Gr^ard  as  Vice-Rector  of  the  Academy  of  Paris. 
It  was  that  great  office  which  he  resigned  in  J uly  last.  When 
M.  Liard  asked  for  permission  to  retire,  M.  Ribot,  then 
President  of  the  Council,  wrote  a  personal  note  expressing 
the  deep  regret  of  the  government  of  the  Republic.  On 
July  24  the  members  of  the  Council  of  the  University  of 
Paris  sent  to  M.  Liard  an  address  in  which  they  hailed  him 
as  one  who  had  truly  been  the  Rector  of  the  University, 
the  man  who  had  directed  it  and  had  seen  to  it  that  it  walked 
in  a  straight  path. 

M.  Liard  was  not  only  a  great  administrator,  but  a  sound 
and  learned  scholar.  As  often  happens  in  the  case  of  an 
incumbent  of  a  distinguished  administrative  office,  the  scope 
and  profundity  of  his  scholarship  were  lost  sight  of  because 
of  the  brilliancy  of  his  administrative  qualities.  A  volume 
of  some  size  might  be  written  on  M.  Liard’s  philosophical 
views  and  on  his  contributions  to  the  literature  of  con¬ 
temporary  thought.  The  manual  of  logic  that  he  prepared 
is  still  a  textbook  much  in  use  in  the  schools  of  France. 
His  exceptionally  lucid  and  complete  Les  logiciens  Anglais 
contemporains  should  have  been  translated  into  English. 
No  other  book  presents  the  English  writers  on  logic  of  the 
last  generation  half  so  well. 
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M.  Liard  had  a  truly  noble  spirit,  and  it  was  this  spirit 
which  gave  to  his  life,  to  his  administrative  work,  and  to  his 
scholarship  the  distinction  which  all  alike  possest.  His 
death  is  described  in  characteristic  French  phrase  by  one 
who  was  near  him  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  events  of  his 
life.  Peace  to  his  ashes! 


The  Logan 
Act 


In  view  of  the  frequency  with  which  private  individuals 
in  these  United  States  undertake  to  carry  on  correspondence 
with  officials  of  the  governments  of  other  na¬ 
tions,  it  is  desirable  that  attention  should  be 
called  to  the  so-called  Logan  Act  which  has 
been  upon  the  statute  books  of  the  United  States  for  more 
than  a  century. 

The  following  quotation  is  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  February  5,  1917: 


Mr.  Brandegee.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  tendency 
which  certain  private  citizens  seem  to  have  to  meddle  with  the 
negotiations  of  our  Government  with  foreign  powers,  I  send 
to  the  Secretary’s  desk  and  ask  to  have  read  sections  5  and  9 
of  the  Penal  Code. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Secretary  will  read  as  requested. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows: 


Section  5.  Every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  whether  actually  resident  or 
abiding  within  the  same,  or  in  any  place  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  or  in 
any  foreign  country,  who  without  the  permission  or  authority  of  the  Government, 
directly  or  indirectly,  commences  or  carries  on  any  verbal  or  written  corre¬ 
spondence  or  intercourse  with  any  foreign  Government  or  any  officer  or  agent 
thereof,  with  an  intent  to  influence  the  measures  or  conduct  of  any  foreign 
Government  or  of  any  officer  or  agent  thereof,  in  relation  to  any  disputes  or 
controversies  with  the  United  States,  or  to  defeat  the  measures  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States;  and  every  person,  being  a  citizen  of  or  resident 
within  the  United  States  or  in  any  place  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  and 
not  duly  authorized,  who  counsels,  advises,  or  assists  in  any  such  correspond¬ 
ence  with  such  intent,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  and  imprisoned  not 
more  than  three  years;  but  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  abridge 
the  right  of  a  citizen  to  apply,  himself  or  his  agent,  to  any  foreign  Government  or 
the  agents  thereof  for  redress  of  any  injury  which  he  may  have  sustained  from 
such  Government  or  any  of  its  agents  or  subjects. 
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Section  9.  Every  citizen  of  the  United  States  who,  within  the  territory  or 
jurisdiction  thereof,  accepts  and  exercises  a  commission  to  serve  a  foreign 
prince.  State,  colony,  district,  or  people,  in  war,  by  land  or  by  sea,  against  any 
prince.  State,  colony,  district,  or  people,  with  whom  the  United  States  are  at 
peace,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $2,000  and  imprisoned  not  more  than  three 
years. 


The  thesis  of  the  Scientific  Study  of  the  College  Student, 

by  Harry  Dexter  Kitson,  Instructor  in  Psychology  in  the 

University  of  Chicago,  contained  in  the  series 

The  College  Psychological  Monographs,  is  the  individual 
Student  ^  ...  „  .  . 

adjustment  of  education  in  the  college.  It  is 

pointed  out  that  college  authorities  are  awaking  to  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  they  know  very  little  at  the  beginning 
about  the  individuals  committed  to  their  care,  and  after 
four  years  of  contact  they  have  gained  little  in  the  adequate 
measure  of  their  ability.  The  particular  aptitudes  for  pro¬ 
fessional  and  social  life  are  practically  undetermined;  and 
what  is  still  more  important  in  a  scheme  of  education,  the 
institution  lacks  the  power  to  measure  the  effect  of  its  own 
training.  It  is  assumed  that  four  years  of  college  have  a 
pronouncedly  beneficial  effect  upon  memory  processes,  rea¬ 
soning  ability,  and  habits  of  concentration,  but  the  validity 
of  the  assumption  is  open  to  question,  because  such  effects 
of  development  have  not  been  measured  and  determined. 
The  fact  is  also  emphasized  that  an  awakening  academic 
conscience  is  prompting  a  new  attitude  toward  student 
deficiencies  in  the  recognition  of  the  obligation  to  study  the 
individual  in  order  to  determine  the  cause  of  his  deficiencies 
and  to  apply  the  proper  remedial  measures.  In  the  other 
direction,  the  needs  of  the  exceptional  student  are  also  more 
closely  considered,  and  institutions  of  learning  are  coming  to 
see  that  special  capacity  deserves  special  opportunity. 

The  monograph  describes  with  considerable  detail  the 
methods  and  results  of  an  attempt  extending  through  sev¬ 
eral  years  to  study  the  individual  student  in  the  College  of 
Commerce  and  Administration  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
The  fundamental  aspects  of  the  plan  are  the  consideration 
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of  the  course  of  study  of  each  student  in  the  light  of  informa¬ 
tion  that  has  been  gathered  of  his  personal  history  both 
before  and  after  admission,  and  the  investigation  of  indi¬ 
vidual  conditions  by  psychologic  tests  in  order  to  shape  and 
guide  the  college  work.  The  tests  employed  are,  particu¬ 
larly,  selective  thinking,  memory,  speed  of  association,  and 
quickness  of  perception.  They  are  not  set  forth,  the  author 
hastens  to  add,  as  a  flawless  adjunct  to  university  adminis¬ 
tration,  but  merely  to  as.  crt  the  possibility  that  psychologi¬ 
cal  tests  may  be  useful  in  facilitating  the  educational  guid¬ 
ance  of  college  students.  In  this  particular  case  it  is  stated 
that  the  tests  seem  to  give  some  definite  notion  of  the 
amount  of  work  a  student  is  capable  of  carrying  advan¬ 
tageously,  and  to  be  helpful  in  avoiding  the  overloading  of 
slower  students  and  in  spurring  on  the  lazy  ones.  One 
gratifying  result  of  the  system,  says  the  author,  was  the 
effect  upon  the  attitude  of  the  students  themselves.  They 
welcomed  the  attempt  to  measure  their  mental  capacity 
and  responded  to  it  readily  as  an  expression  on  the  part  of 
the  university  of  the  desire  to  be  of  service.  The  dis¬ 
ciplinary  value  of  the  tests,  it  is  asserted,  also  became 
evident  in  dealing  with  individuals  who  were  suspected  of 
wilfully  slighting  college  work.  They  should  also  be  effect¬ 
ive,  it  is  further  stated,  in  supporting  the  position  taken  by 
the  university  and  furnishing  tangible  evidence  in  dealing 
with  “obstreperous  parents.” 

The  psychological  records  upon  which  the  report  is  based 
were  prepared  for  143  students  during  a  period  of  two  years. 
To  one  who  has  witnessed  the  application  of  these  methods, 
says  the  author  in  conclusion,  it  is  evident  that  higher  edu¬ 
cation  may  look  with  increasing  hopes  to  psychological 
laboratories,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  elsewhere 
notes  that  the  handling  of  students  under  this  regime  of 
personal  supervision  might  easily  degenerate  into  charlatan¬ 
ism,  especially  in  view  of  the  preliminary  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment  which  psychological  consultations,  as  he  himself 
phrases  it,  at  the  present  time  enjoy. 
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Bulletin  25,  Series  of  1917,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  is  issued  to  meet  the  demand  for  information  as 
to  what  provision  is  made  in  the  several 
for^Boy^  Training  countries  of  the  world  for  military  teaching 
for  boys  of  school  age.  The  report  considers 
the  matter  of  military  training  broadly  as  conducted  either 
as  a  part  of  the  regular  school  work  or  by  outside  independent 
agencies.  Military  instruction,  it  is  pointed  out,  of  the  exact 
nature  and  to  the  same  extent  as  that  given  to  soldiers  is 
not  found,  except  in  the  special  military  schools,  in  the 
schools  of  any  country  of  Europe.  Such  training,  it  is 
shown,  is  confined  everywhere  to  the  period  of  active  ser¬ 
vice,  and  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  impose  upon 
the  school  the  task  of  producing  fully  trained  soldiers.  In 
many  countries  having  universal  military  service  the  public 
schools,  however,  provide  for  the  training  of  boys  in  such 
elements  of  military  science  as  may  be  conveniently  com¬ 
bined  with  their  physical  training  and  at  the  same  time  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  the  active  service  awaiting  every  young  man. 

The  attitude  of  foreign  educators  in  the  matter,  the  report 
continues,  is  well  defined.  They  do  not,  as  a  rule,  regard  the 
military  instruction  as  a  substitute  for  the  well-established 
systems  of  physical  training.  They  generally  view  it  as  an 
anomaly  in  the  school  system,  justified  only  by  the  exigencies 
of  national  defense,  and  the  support  they  lend  to  the  work 
comes  more  from  patriotic  than  pedagogic  motives. 

Although  each  country  possesses  its  own  system  of  mili¬ 
tary  training  of  school  youths,  adapted,  in  each  particular 
instance,  to  the  specific  conditions  and  purposes  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  there  is  a  certain  similarity  of  origin  and  organization. 
In  most  cases  the  source  can  be  traced  to  the  department  of 
war,  assisted  by  the  department  of  education  and  patriotic 
organizations  of  citizens.  Where  military  instruction  is  not 
an  obligatory  part  of  the  public  school  curricula,  it  is  pro¬ 
moted  in  the  form  of  student  organizations  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  patriotic  clubs  and  aided  by  government  grants  and 
by  the  lease  of  government  property.  In  those  countries 
where  the  governments  are  not  directly  active  in  this  work, 
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it  often  arises  spontaneously  under  the  guise  of  semi-military 
clubs.  It  is  also  a  significant  feature  of  all  militaristic  move¬ 
ments  affecting  the  schools  that  they  appear  wherever  and 
whenever  special  need  is  felt  for  raising  the  standard  of  the 
military  preparedness  of  the  nation. 

An  outline  of  the  systems  prevailing  in  all  the  important 
countries  for  which  information  is  available  is  given,  followed 
by  detailed  statements  for  the  several  countries  and  a  bibli¬ 
ography.  The  pamphlet,  which  has  been  compiled  by  W.  S. 
Jesien  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  admirably  fulfils  its 
purpose. 


A  full  account  of  the  conference  on  training  for  foreign 
serv  ice,  called  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 


Training  for 
Foreign  Service 


tion,  and  held  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
December  31,  1915,  is  contained  somewhat 
belatedly  in  Bulletin  37,  Series  of  1917,  of 


the  Bureau  of  Education. 


The  report  emphasizes  the  fact,  which  is  almost  too  ob¬ 
vious  to  need  iteration,  that  a  distinctive  kind  of  training 
is  necessary  for  a  career  in  the  foreign  field  in  the  service  of 
the  government,  and  that  commercial  education  in  par¬ 
ticular  is  fundamental  and  essential  in  such  preparation. 
Industry,  trade,  and  diplomacy,  says  the  report,  are  work¬ 
ing  conjointly  in  creating  a  new  international  policy  for  the 
nations  of  the  world,  and  the  technique  of  commerce  must 
be  familiar  to  the  consul  and  diplomat  of  the  future  in  order 
to  achieve  the  ends  in  view.  Satisfactory  courses  in  com¬ 
mercial  education,  in  the  sense  of  the  report,  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  all  cities  of  present  or  potential  foreign  trade  oppor¬ 
tunities,  in  which  due  recognition  should  be  given  by  edu¬ 
cators  to  a  cooperation  with  local  industrial,  mercantile,  and 
manufacturing  interests,  and  a  readjustment  of  courses  in 
the  traditional  educational  organization  should  be  made  in 
order  to  articulate  them  with  the  instruction  that  is  fre¬ 


quently  given  in  non-academic  agencies  for  careers  in  business. 
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Interest  in  the  problem  of  training  for  foreign  service,  it 
is  pointed  out,  has  been  largely  local  and  detached.  There 
has  been  a  sense  of  the  need  of  some  solution  of  the  problem 
as  to  how  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  country  might  give 
proper  instruction  for  this  purpose,  but  the  interest  has 
largely  shown  itself  only  in  the  introduction  of  some  new 
course  of  study  or  in  the  modification  of  the  presentation  of 
an  older  one,  without  proper  relation  to  the  end  to  be  ac¬ 
complished,  and  futile,  accordingly,  in  result. 

The  report  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
looms  large  in  the  background  of  this  whole  matter,  that 
the  principal  reason  for  the  lack  of  success  that  has  attended, 
like  a  shadow,  the  successful  development  of  courses  of 
instruction  for  foreign  service  is  the  utter  lack  of  stability 
in  the  service  itself  and  the  entire  absence  of  any  certain 
promise  of  a  career.  Until  the  foreign  service,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  consular  service,  is  put  on  a  more  business-like 
basis  itself,  there  is  little  practical  use,  and  certainly  no 
real  necessity,  of  developing  on  any  broad  basis  instruction 
that  shall  specifically  lead  to  it. 

A  committee  of  fifteen  was  subsequently  appointed  by  the 
Commissioner,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Dr.  Glenn  L. 
Swiggett  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  to  continue  the  work 
of  the  conference. 


Books  in  Camp,  Trench,  and  Hospital  is  a  reprint  in 
pamphlet  form  of  articles  originally  contributed  to  the 
„  ,  ,  ^  Library  Journal  by  Theodore  W.  Koch  of 

Books  for  Soldiers  ,  x  m  c  r-J  x  •  • 

the  Library  of  Congress.  It  contains  in 
the  main  a  brief  account  of  the  history  and  organization  of 
the  four  great  agencies,  the  British  Red  Cross  and  Order  of 
St.  John  War  Library,  the  Camps  Library,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
and  the  British  Prisoners  of  War  Book  Scheme,  that  are 
engaged  in  the  collection  and  distribution  of  books  and 
magazines  to  the  British  troops  at  home,  at  the  front,  and 
as  prisoners  in  Germany.  The  writer  shows  how  the  field 
is  divided  among  the  different  organizations  and  cites  abun- 
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dant  evidence  of  the  admirable  results  accomplished.  The 
hope  is  exprest  that  some  organization,  acting  possibly 
for  work  abroad  in  cooperation  or  affiliation  with  the  British 
agencies,  may  look  after  the  needs  of  American  troops  equally 
well.  Here,  as  there,  it  is  timely  and  appropriate  reading 
matter  of  all  kinds  that  is  desired.  “Some  things  come  in,” 
says  the  author  in  his  account  of  the  Camps  Library,  “that 
can  not  be  sent  out,  like  stray  numbers  of  Punch  of  the  year 
1846,  ‘Hints  to  Mothers’,  ‘How  to  Cut  a  Blouse’,  ‘Medita¬ 
tions  among  the  Tombs’,  and  an  old  telephone  director>^” 
A  recent  newspaper  statement,  in  much  the  same  manner, 
in  an  account  of  books  sent  in  for  our  own  soldiers  notes  a 
Greek  grammar  published  in  1855.  Readable  books,  how¬ 
ever,  in  any  field  of  fact  or  fiction  are  eagerly  read  according 
to  these  articles,  which  unmistakably  emphasize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  carrying  out  to  the  full  movements  already 
under  way  for  the  supply  of  literature  to  American  soldiers 
and  sailors. 


“The  doctrine  that  truth,  honor,  and  magnanimity  are 
good  only  for  private  life,  and  have  no  place  in  the  inter- 


A  Shameless 
Creed 


course  of  nations;  that  self-interest  is  the 
single  aim,  and  chicanery  and  violence  the 
allowable  means,  of  action  in  the  state;  that 


history  can  be  summoned  before  no  moral  tribunal,  but 


must  have  a  character  of  its  own  entitled  to  brand  the  noble 


and  justify  the  guilty,  is  the  creed  of  a  shameless  atheism 
which  believes  in  force  and  ends  in  tyranny.  Between  state 
and  state,  as  between  person  and  person,  the  right  and  true 
has  eternal  obligation,  which  no  human  vote  created,  and 
no  human  vote  annuls.  It  is  in  vain  that  men  in  their  lax 


tolerance  and  affected  wisdom  pretend  to  slur  a  public  crime 
or  canonize  mendacious  promises;  God  abides  the  same, 
and  only  waits  the  proper  hour  to  show  Himself  inexorably 
just;  the  false  race  withers  from  the  root,  and  proves  to  be 
no  perennial  in  the  field  of  time.” — James  Martineau. 
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The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach¬ 
ing  has  printed  as  a  separate  pamphlet  for  distribution  to 
.  ,  , ,  ,  those  interested  a  cumulative  index  of  the  first 

A  Useful  Index  •  r  i  i  • 

ten  annual  reports  of  the  foundation,  1906- 
1915.  This  will  make  available  for  ready  use  the  large 
amount  of  valuable  detailed  information  upon  educational 
conditions  that  many  of  the  reports  on  specified  subjects 
only  incidentally  contain.  The  Foundation  reports  as  a 
whole  are  a  storehouse  of  material,  carefully  gathered  and 
well  digested,  that  no  one  connected  with  education,  either 
in  interest  or  in  action,  can  possibly  ignore  or  fail  to  take 
into  consideration  in  any  broad  discussion  of  the  educational 
problems  of  the  day.  The  present  index  will  largely  increase 
their  usefulness. 


After  a  long  and  useful  career  as  school  officer  and  school 
superintendent,  Addison  B.  Poland,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  since  1901,  died  at  his 
B  Poland  home  on  September  15  last.  Dr.  Poland  was 
graduated  at  Tufts  College  in  1876,  and  saw 
educational  service  at  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  at  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  at 
Jersey  City,  Paterson,  and  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  as  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  New  Jersey.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  little  group  of  four  who  united  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  Educational  Review  in  1891.  Dr.  Poland  was 
a  thoughtful  and  studious  teacher  and  school  administrator 
and  never  made  the  mistake  of  attempting  too  much.  Those 
who  have  followed  in  his  foot-steps  had  no  mistakes  to 
correct. 


The  Herbert  Spencer  Lecture  for  1917  was  delivered  be¬ 
fore  the  University  of  Oxford  on  Saturday,  October  20,  by 
Professor  Emile  Boutroux  of  the  French  Academy,  and 
honorary  doctor  of  letters  of  Oxford  University.  Professor 
Boutroux  took  as  his  subject  the  relation  between  thought 
and  action  from  the  German  and  from  the  classical  point 
of  view. 


